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IDEAS for stores that sell color 


I’ COLOR is an important factor in your 
sales, you may find some worth-while sug- 
gestions in this plan for a model paint and wall- 
paper store. It is filled with ideas inspired by 
successful retailers, merchandising experts, 
leading store designers—ideas that may spark 
your own thinking on store improvements. All 
suggestions are practical—many are adapt- 
able to other types of retail business. The 
red pins high-spot the shop’s main features. 

Stock and display units for 


a® paint are built out into the store. 


Shelves are refilled from stock alley 
at rear. Pull-out panels show paint colors. 
Sloped display shelves remind customers of 
need for brushes and other sundries. 


Clearly visible through full- © 
length glass store front, hinged @ 
panels are finished to show a variety 

of paint and wallpaper treatments. They pro-* 
vide an eye-catching window display, are 
also accessible to customers in shop. Sim- 
ilar panels are on opposite side of store. 


© “Do it yourself” display pro- 
a " motes impulse buying of paint, 
related articles for home use. Partly 


painted objects are shown on glass-top pedes- 
tals, with materials needed for the job. 


Wallpaper unit is also built 

out from wall. Area behind pro- 

vides ample storage room. Unit, 
compartmented for sample rolls, is fronted 
by a continuous rack where papers for all 
rooms in a house can be arranged for display. 


Benches for wallpaper cus- 

tomers face display units and 

sample books on swivel tops for easy 
access. Customer can examine samples, 
ensembled from stock, or choose from book. 


Office is conveniently located 

behind the wrapping desk at the 

rear of shop’s salesroom. Glass parti- 

tion permits manager to supervise store activ- 


Free! Complete portfolio: “Ideas for Paint & Wallpaper 
Stores” shows and explains shop features, gives tips on 
use of Armstrong’s Linoleum in all types of stores. Write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Division, 4605 Pearl St., 
Lancaster, Pa. (Portfolios available for other businesses.) 


ity, and at the same time affords ample privacy 
for conferences with painters and contractors. 


Most important in creating a 

bright, colorful store appearance 

is custom-styled floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Its distinctive design separates 
departments, creates a center-traffic aisle. Its 
smooth, durable surface is easily maintained. 
Your Armstrong merchant will help you plan 
an equally effective floor design for your 
store though selection is limited today. 









































A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


# he cheapest way to transport oil 
is by tanker, but loading the ship 
proved to be an expensive slow-down. 
Rubber hose leads from dock to tanker 
but oil makes rubber swell. To prevent 
the swelling rubber from choking the 
hose it was held in place by broad 
steel bands. 

That made the inside of the hose 
irregular, wavy, where the bands 
were, and the waves slowed dewn the 
flow of oil by making it swirl instead 


of pour. Any slow-down in pumping © 


the 3 million gallons it takes to fill a 
tanker is expensive. 


B.F.Goodrich engineers had 
designed thousands of kinds and sizes 
of hose to meet almost every problem. 
They went to work on this one. They 
had developed a special B. F. Goodrich 
rubber which resists oil and so made 
a hose lining that would not swell 
and choke the flow. 

With rubber that wouldn’t swell, 
the old steel bands weren’t needed — 
strength to resist pressure could be 
secured just by a spiral steel wire 
which didn’t make the hose wavy. 

This smooth “bore” as it is called 
had nothing to impede the flow of oil 


The 3-million-gallon gulp 


— it spurted through this B. F.Good- . 


rich hose so much faster that a tanker 
could be loaded in 10% less time. And 
that’s an important saving. Research 
like this is going on every day at 
B. F.Goodrich which explains why 
you get the latest improvements in 
rubber goods when you specify BFG 
every time you buy. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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| Now, 2 minutell ake you 
the hands omest 


man youve been 


In just 60 short seconds, Son, you can now get all 


BECAUSE... 


in years 





hair.) 








Product of Bristol-Myers 


the scalp-tingling stimulation, the Hollywood-Here- 
I-Come good looks that you’ ve missed all these years! 





Yes, Vitalis is back! Now you can get genuine Vitalis at 
your nearest drug counter. Get some today ... and start 
tomorrow with Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 
Treat yourself to the handsomest head of hair you’ve had 
for months and months!» 


Vitalis and the %oo-second workout” 


Just one minute to look magnificent! 50 seconds to mas- 
sage Vitalis on your tight, dry scalp (this routs loose 
dandruff, prevents dryness, helps retard excessive falling 


Now ... 10 seconds to comb, and look at you! Ever think 
you could look that good? Get that Vitalis today! - 





NEWSWEEK 


——_—__—_— 


LETTERS 


Labor Trends 

For the last several weeks I have been 
reading your new column, “Labor Trends.” 
I find it very interesting and in my opinion a 
decided asset to your fine magazine. 


Ruto GraHaM 
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Washington, D. C. 


Cal 


Jobs for Vets 


Your article on rackets involving ex-Gl’s 
( NEwswEeEK, March 18) was very good. I 
would like to point out another skin game. 

A man is offered a job at what appears to 
be a very satisfactory monthly pay. The 
employer is careful not to mention number 
of hours to be worked or the method of 
computing overtime pay. Only when the 
first paycheck is drawn does the new em- 
ploye learn that the monthly pay is based on 
a ridiculous number of hours per week and 
overtime is figured on a sliding scale whereby 
the more hours are worked the less is paid 
per hour, so that naturally the pay does not 
come to the amount agreed upon. 

This scheme is technically legal under the 
wage and hour law. But the result is pay- 
ment for overtime at one-half or one-third— 
or even less—of the regular hourly rate, in- 


stead of time and a half. 


I learned about this the hard way. 


T. V. STEWARD | 
Spearville, Kans. ; 


The practice Mr. Steward describes is legal 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act ancl ac- 
cording to recent Supreme Court decisions. 
The act provides that. overtime must be 
compensated at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the employe’s regular rate of 
pay, which is understood to be the regular 
hourly rate. In cases where there is a fixed 
wage for irregular or fluctuating hours, the 
regular rate of pay is determined by dividing 
the fixed wage by the number of hours actu- 
ally worked during a. given week. 


For example: A hires B for $55 per saad 


able work week. If B works 40 hours or less 
he must be paid $55. However, if he works 
over 40 hours he must be paid extra half 


time for the total overtime hours. Thus a 50- . 


hour week would bring $60.50. As was 
stated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States: “It is true that the longer the hours 
the less the rate and the pay per -hour.” 
Mint Juleps, That Is! 

In the April 8 issue of NewsweE«x there is 
a picture of Admiral Nimitz and General 
Eisenhower toasting each other with mint 
juleps, and the comment, “they obviously do 
not hold the belief, as many Southerners do, 
that the mint sprigs should be crushed.” 

This is another example of ignorance of 


‘Southerners and Southern customs. Those 


sprigs shown in the picture are no doubt the 
usual garnishment, stuck in the top of the 
glasses or silver goblets after the mint julep 
has been prepared, with the crushed mint in 
the bottom of the glasses. Just for your in- 
formation, and as an ex-Tennesseean, I will 

(Continued on Page 6) 





Index this lssue——page 15 























GW. avER a son 


Some triends of ours, who are in the business, 
said there’s one sure way to get people to 
look at an ad. 

‘*‘Print a picture of a baby,” they told us, 
“‘ora cute pup, or a couple in a clinch.” 


Well, after all, we’re people, too. And per- 
sonally we always look at pictures like those. 
But we still were on the fence—till they 
proved it with facts and figures. 


That really did it! You see, facts—and es- 
pecially figures—happen to be our business. 
We know how accurate, how impartial, how 
trustworthy figures can be—because we make 
the Comptometer, a machine which turns 


‘them out. 





And we know that any decision founded 
on up-to-the-minute figures, objectively in-— 
terpreted, is bound to be sound. So here’s 
the baby, the pup, and the couple to boot. 
The friends could be wrong—but like we’ve 
always said, figures never |--! 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
is sold exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 























New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 











Personal Trusts 


Since 1830 
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Are You 


SoME FOLKS are regular ““Handy- 
Andys”. They fix plumbing and 
wiring. They diagnose and treat 
their own ills, and even write 
their own wills. Some of them get 
away with it too—but in the vast 
Inajority they are just a pain to 
the ambulance surgeon and to the 
emergency squads of the gas and 
electric companies. | ) 


Experience has proven time and 
again that it is cheaper and better 
in the end to have experts tackle 
the job at hand. 


That holds true of insurance 
too—the services of an expert in 
analyzing your insurance needs 
may save you thousands of dol- 
lars—might even save you from a 


a “Handy-Andy”? 


disastrous financial loss which 
you or your business could not 
otherwise survive. 

Agents representing companies 
of the America Fore Group are 
experts on insurance. It is their 
business to know the right answers 
to insurance questions which can 
affect your financial well-being. 


Consult them freely—and ‘we 
mean freely—for they will gladly 
review your insurance protection 
and make recommendations—at 
no cost to you. 


If youdonot know the name and 
address of your nearest America 
Fore Agent, we’ll tell you—simply 
write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York 8, N. Y. 





America fore 


/ # INSURANCE GROUP « 





Share a Meal 


Today, most Americans are eat- 
ing more than they have ever 
eaten before! 


Present consumption per per- 
son in this country is estimated at 
3,360 calories daily. This summer, 
hundreds of millions of people 
will get less than 600 calories per 
day UNLESS WE HELP! 


What can each of us do? . 


Save and share. Make the max- 
imum amount of needed food 
available for the relief of starving 
millions. Follow the food-saving 
suggestions of the President’s 
Famine Emergency Committee... 


@ Reduce consumption of all 
wheat products, such as bread, 
macaroni, pies and cakes. 


and Save a Life 











@ Make use of every possible 
ounce of used fats in. cooking 
and turn in all unusable fats to 
the nearest collector. 


@ Produce and preserve all 
food possible through home gar- 
dening and canning. 


The job can be done. A small sav- 
ing from every man, woman and 
child in America will swing the 
balance toward preserving hu- 
manity for peace. 


I pledge the Hotel New 
Yorker’s entire cooperation. 


, L t ‘ Crwdasr—ry 
President 
Hotel New Yorker 


. Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 








NEWSWEEK 
———— EEE 
(Continued from Page 2) 
give you the recipe for the perfect Southern 
mint julep: 

* A Southern Colonel's Recipe 

First thing you do: Place about 30 or 40 
separated mint leaves in the bottom of a 
glass and crush them thoroughly with a 
muddler Then, using the back side of a 
soup spoon, press and wipe the crushed leaves 
round and round the glass all the way to the 





Associated Press 
Mint-julep connoisseurs 


top (so as to create the mint aroma). Then, 
pack each glass with shaved ice, tight full. 
Pour in as much straight bourbon as the glass 
will hold (about 3 jiggers). Pit in a tea- 
spoonful of green créme de menthe. Then, 
insert plastic straws down the side of the ice 
to the bottom of the glass. Garnish with a 
fresh sprig of mint, after which sprinkle a 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar over the top 
of the sprig and the’ice. Put in refrigerator 
until glass or goblet is thoroughly frosted. 
Um-yum!! Ready to drink. 


C. N. Cxurcuity Jr. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


‘Our Services Editor, who has just te-. 
turned from his home in Charleston, S.C.; 


where he attended the public whipping of a 
Yankee who advocated putting créme de 
menthe in bourbon, gave us this memoran- 
dum about Mr. Churchill’s letter: “I am 
sorry to learn that a Westerner, obviously 
one who escaped from Tennessee, believes a 
mint julep should be made that way. Plastic 
straws are the last straws. In South Carolina, 
we get the nectar in our mouths by furling 
up our tongues.” 


oP 


French Critic 


After reading the disgusting anti-Russian 
magazine which you have the impertinence 
to publish in this country [France] every 
week, I am more than ever convinced that, if 


there is such upheaval and distrust in the ; 


universe just now, it is largely because of the 

American nation. 
A nation whose ideals are practically non- 
existent and whose population seems to con- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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1 STATIONS! 


Your Uauy in Action 


. EVERY GREAT NAVAL OPERATION or rnc WAR 
Told by the Great Admirals Who Sailed the Fleet 
From Norfolk to Normandy — from the Golden Gate 

to the Inland Sea! 

and 


illustrated with 


MAGNIFICENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


—many full color — from 
the confidential files 










































HIS book is big in size, measuring 7x10”, printed on 

glistening white enamelled p paper ost unobtain- 

le in books today except at — bitive prices. Photos 
reproduced by craftsmen of the Powers Engraving Com; 
pany and retain the full realism of the originals. 
manufactured in an edition of ordinery size, this a 
would have to sell for $10.00. Instead a huge first edition 
makes possible great or in cost and the amazing 


95 
EE-Trial copy. After 10 days, either 
return book or pay only $3.95—in easy installments if you 
7. The demand for this book will shatter all records. 
py, act now! Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 
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DO NOT WRITE IN BOXES 


of the Nav 
ms NOW THEY CAN BE TOLD: Behind the Scenes Dramas of Our Navy! y 
IL NOW YOU CAN SEE THEM: Hitherto Secret Photos Never Before Released! 
- 20%) ATTLE STATIONS!" The ship’s loud speaker sounds the alarm! First Captured getga| Sie 
a- It’s ‘““Mae Wests” for all t ands; then all Hell lets loose! Orange a bar tart rT’ x 10" 
n es from crashing Zeros! Pin-pointed bombir~«! Terrific salvos! 
i: Flaming, smoking beact'eads! ... Death. ..agon,...glory...b : 
ice over our men as the world’s mightiest fleet goes into action! 
a _Now hear this! Turn to for this won for America such amazing 
a big new book—for the first uncens- triumphs. See Navy guns knock- 
ored story of our modern Navy... ing hundreds of Jap Zeros from 
op Complete in one volume... Told the sky . .. See mad Kamikazes 
tor by the great admirals... Pictured crashing the flight decks of Carrier 
d in hundreds of never-before-pub- Bunker Hill .. See the Navy 
ed. lished action photos, maps, docu- ferrying our armies to invasion 
ments (many in full color) right shores, even across the Rhine! ... 
from the Navy’s confidential files! AGE after page, many in full 
Astounding photos after photos color, bring to life many epic jj 
reveal glorious epics of our Sea- achievements ... the campaign 
bees, Marines, Coast Guard, the which wiped out the U-boat 
Fleet, the Air Arm, Amphibious packs that all but halted our 
re- Forces and the Armed Guard! shipping . . . the strate; 
: Thrill to this authentic photo- against V-1 and V-2 bom 
CG; drama of your Navy’s cruise to marked for American cities 
fa VICTORY, actually written by the ... the Navy’s werful 
men who charted that cruise! Feel Squadron 58 in full battle- 
de a new pride in every branch of our action in the Philiopine Seas 
an- Navy sweep through your being! .. . a dese ef hg Jap 
surrender on the ‘isso 
am See How America’s First Line of —shown in full colors. More 
isly Defense Swings Into Action! than 500 pictures in all! 
EE the outbreak of war in Officers commanding undersea 
2S O September 1939, when the operations reveal the hidden mys- 
stic Navy convoyed American cargo teries of our Silent Service. You 
; ships; through the American in- also see the amazing achievements 
ind, vasions of the African, Mediter- of our Navy in Bacteriological Re- 
ling ranean and Channel Coasts; search, Radar, Medical Discover. 
decisive sea battles in the Pacific! ies, ‘Armaments, new Radio-Con- 
Learn from none other than Ad- trolled Flying Bombs, etc. 
miral of the Fleet Ernest J. King, Here is the true and dramatic 
Chief of Naval Operations, the se- account of our Navy, not only in 
Cctets of the Navy’s strategy that war, but in the tasks of peace! 
sian 
nce ALL THE THRILLS OF “‘THE FIGHTING LADY’’! ALL THE DRAMA OF 
very “DESTINATION TOKYO”! ALL THE PUNCH OF “THEY WERE EXPENDABLE’? 
t, if The Great Admirals Themselves Tell You of Over 24 Major Naval Operations of the War! 
the Admiral Ernest J. King Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch Admiral William F. Halssy 


WM. Hi. WISE & CO., INC. 





the Commander in Chief U.S. Fleet 
and Chief of Naval Operations 
The Navy’s Overall Strategic 


Commander of gs ae 8. gs 
Forces, Battle 
The Battle of Se Sorat Sea 


Commander of U. 8S. 3rd Fleet 
The Surrender of Japan - 
Gen. Holland M. Smith, USMC 


, Planning in World War If ith M yong a = Marine and 
oes Rear Adm. Wm. R. Furlong “Qaminter ct ty ieaiee Exp. Forces at Saipan 
con- Wartime Commandant of the Forces at Tarawa tad "Batt me ie for Gi Guam 
10) Whot Herpened at Pearl Harbor _ comuest of Taraina ul tia“ Kos fies, vane 
Admicat Frank J. Fletcher Rear Adm. B. aging | Commander of Marine and Army 
Commander of the Task Chief of Staff to Adm. Halsey Exp. Forces at Capture of 
in the Battle of Midway The End of the Jap Fleet Okinawa 


: The Battle of Midway 
| General A. A. Vandegrift, USMC 
Commander of U. S. Marine 


The Conquest of Okinawa 
bay tac nt U. 8. Maval ‘ton Agel Dame yale 
Force during invasion U: 


Forces at Guadavanal The Invasion of Normandy pree resent Chief, Raval Operations 7 
The ¢ Battle Guadatcanat avy of 

Admirer Reh. Waewche USCC Mal. Gen. Harry E. Schmidt. USMC —and illustrated articles by other 
Wartime Commandant of the — ll eee our st lost in in ection and and § 
U. S. Coast Guard in the War The Conquest of Iwo Jima oo S these 
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KEEP YOUR NAVY STRONG! 32.20%." tend otine caren, otaeent amas. 





ry: West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 1 45 
I wish to examine without obligation or ex- 
pense, @ copy of “Battle Stations—Your Navy} ............ 
in Action’, handsomely bound in Blue Seal- 
Grained P sharon onthe apo pages and more} §45 
than 500 illustrations. When 4 it is ready, ship 
4 prepaid. After 10 days I will either Feturn fo en 
ie book = ye you ane or keep it and 
sand you initi paymen t of only § $1, then $1.00 
s month until i te ow, P 5, plus 


SAVE CHARGES SON 3 3 PB. SHIPMENT—Mall only $4.00 
with this coupon as full payment and we will pay shipping 
charges, Same feturn privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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ya here if you wish to examine beautiful de Luxe 

Edition in genuine Morocco-Grained Blue Artcraft 
(illustrated above) embossed with hand-tooled design in 
bronze. Only $1.00 extra. Same terms. 
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AT A BIG AIRPORT JOB 
J&L Permaset, Precisionbilt wire rope 
is being reeved on a power shovel 


FOR JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 





J&L WIRE ROPE SPEEDS BUILDING OF 
GREAT AIRPORTS AND HIGHWAYS 
THAT WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


With the help of ‘strong, sinewy, flexible steel wire 
rope, long-dreamed-of projects for great airports and 
highways to serve you are fast becoming realities. 
Gigantic earthmoving machines are working on these 
big construction jobs . . . mightily, irresistibly, yet 
speedily . . . with wire rope applying and guiding 
their tremendous power. 

Using big power shovels, bulldozers, tractors, 
‘pushers, graders, motor scrapers, dump trailers—all 
manipulated by wire rope—contractors are cutting 
off mountain tops, filling in valleys, moving - and 
leveling millions of cubic yards of rock and earth 
to. provide mile-long landing strips for your flights 
across the nation or overseas. They are slashing 
through foothills, bridging streams, leveling depres- 
sions in the plains so that you can make time from 
city to city on express highways with easy grades, 
wide curves and no traffic lights. 

To rig equipment for these big jobs, many con- 
tractors specify Jones & Laughlin wire rope—made of 
J&L Controlled Quality steel. They have found 
this Precisionbilt, Permaset, preformed wire rope 
will outlast regular wire rope, stand up under extra 
heavy service, keep their equipment operating with 
a minimum of down time, help them speed to com- 
pletion the new airports and highways you are 
eagerly waiting to use. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 





WINGS & WHEELS 


Imagine building today's airports and ex- 
press highways with the horse-drawn scoops 
(see small sketch), stone-bed wagons, two- 
wheeled dump carts, mattocks _sledges, 
picks, shovels and other hand tools of 50 
years ago! In that era roads were local and 
unpaved, airports undreamed of, the internal 
combustion engine, gasoline and steel in 
abundance just dawning upon the industrial 
scene and steel wire rope still in its infancy. 





3,050 new airports and improvement of 
1,625 of the 3,000 existing fields are pro- 
posed by the CAA at cost of $1,250,000,000. 


Leveling off 4 mountains and filling valleys 
is record-making earthmoving job at site 
for Kanawha Airport in rugged terrain 
near Charleston, W. Va. The grading totals 
more than 9,700,000 cubic yards, involves 
extraordinary depths and quantities of both 
cuts and fills. Nearly every type of earth- 
moving and grading equipment is being 
used, most of it depending upon wire rope 
for control or transmission of power. Job 
will be completed this year. 


Wartime necessities more than doubled 
the capacity of J&L’s modern wire rope 
plant at Muncy, Pa. 


National roads,. planned for new Federal 
40,000-mile system of interstate highways 
connecting practically every city of 100,000 
or more will carry 20% of all motor traffic 
(expected to reach 40,000,000 vehicles by 
1950), have entrances and exits only at 
selected points, with 300-ft. fenced right-of- 
way, grade separations, no stop lights, 
four-lane pavement, moderate grades. 


Arterial highways through cities are being 
planned by Pittsburgh, Washington, Hous- 
ton, Dallas,.San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
Detroit, Denver, Chicago, Atlanta, Hart- 
ford, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Plane landing every 24 seconds and one 
taking off every 24 seconds is capacity 
planned for new world airport under con- 
struction at Idlewild, L.I., close to midtown 
Manhattan. Gradual development is plan- 
ned for pin-wheel design of runways around 
central loading hub and three-mile-long 
arcade building with space for loading 104 
planes at one time. Idlewild will be eight 
times area of LaGuardia Field, require 
personnel of 30,000 to 50,000, provide park- 
ing space for 30,000 autos, have 4-story . 
administration building with observation 
decks, restaurants, hotel rooms, offices. 


4,000 miles of wire are wound in a 24-- 
hour day (taking .o41-inch wire as the 
average) in the wire re-winding department 
of the J&L Wire Rope Plant. 


Illustrated J&L wire rope book, with 
information for users of wire lines, may be 
obtained by writing on business letterhead 
to: Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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panty FASHION'S HALL OF FAME es. 


NO. 8 IN A SERIES 








When at Ascot... wear an Ascot scarf! It’s a hide- 
bound tradition with the fashionable world; one that’s 
been some seventy-six years in the making. 

Over here, the hide-bound tradition with men who 
set the fashions is Nettletons! Their original styling 
provides the authentic groundwork for a man’s ward- 
robe. Under their handsome exterior, they’re com- 
fortable as a carpet slipper.-And their mileage pays 
the handsomest dividend on such a capital invest- 
ment! A. E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 














$Q95 10 $90 


THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES...AT BETTER STORES, COAST TO COAST 
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(Continued from Pa: 

sist of hard-boiled, 7 re sted businessmen 
on the one hand, and over-bemedaled, inso- 
lent, uneducated young men on the other, 
has not the right to attempt to run the world 
for its own convenience. 

Europe, thank God, is very different from 
the U.S.A. And Europe, even in its present 
sad plight, is preferable to “God’s Own 
Country.” 


M. Broussine 
Grenoble, France 


PP 


On “The Concept of F.D.R.” 
“The Concept of F.D.R.” by modest Ray- 


"mond Moley in his interesting column “Per. 


spective” (NrEwsweEeK, April 15) is without 
doubt the best thing that has appeared about 
the late President. As columnist Moley s9 
deftly points out, the late F.D.R., regardless 
of his faults, belongs in that small category of 
men who “are the stuff that dreams are 
made on.” 


Stewart ROBERTSON 
Raleigh, N. C. 


@ If your paper cannot pay any better tribute 
to our late and beloved President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, than Raymond Moley’s article, 
“The Concept of F.D R.,” then I think you — 

would be more respected if you didn’t evea 
mention his name, even at a time when mil- 
lions of Americans are paying tribute to him 
because he fought for the progressive and 
human principles of the New Deal. 

Let’s be honest about this and give F.D.R 
the credit that he deserves... None of Mr. 
Moley’s prejudiced statements can change 
Mr. Roosevelt’s place in history or the affeo- 
tion of the people. 

R. J. Rosz 

Ponca City, Okla. 


5 Pe . 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H ! 

I find that I am getting even more for my 
money now than prior to the Jan. 14 issue 

Is it more news or more advertising that | 
stretches NEwsweEex a half inch taller? 

Cartes C. CHAPMAN 
Richmond, Ind. 


It ts neither more news nor more advertir 


‘ing, but the fact that Newsweex has beea 


able to get more paper recently. We fed 
that this extra & inch, though slight, results 


‘in a better balanced magazine. 


eel 
Hoover’s Fees 


Why did Mr. Truman have to select Mr. 
Hoover for a joy ride around the world with 
all expenses paid and a fat salary on top @ 
it? What a break for the taxpayers! Nothing 
to do with the cash but throw it away ons 
stunt like that. 


G. D. Hampton 
Kernersville, N. C. 


Ex-President Hoover receives expenss 
money, aut acca na eeieen ter Sean fee 
ing duties as honorary chairman of President 
Truman’s Famine Emergency Committee. 
Furthermore, during four years as President, 
Mr. Hoover, any publicity, donated 
his $75,000-a-year A to charities—a foc 
not disclosed until 1988, five years after he 
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Lockheed Constellation 
already thousands 
have enjoyed it! 






Yes, already thousands have enjoyed an entirely 
new kind of air travel—the greater speed, greater comfort and 
greater safety of the majestic Lockheed Constellation. 
And there’s a place for you! All aboard! Regular 
flights between New York and Chicago, Coast-to-Coast, 
to Europe and Hawaii and Latin America. 





GREATER SPEED! 


























Constellations easily outfly 
all other transports in ser- 
vice now or for a long time 
to come. If speed’s your 
object, why fly slower? 


Call your travel agent or: 


*PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
*TWA-TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


AIR FRANCE-FRENCH AIRLINES SYSTEM 
AMERICAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 

GREATER COMFORT! EASTERN AIR LINES 
KLM-ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
KNILM-ROYAL NETHERLANDS INDIES 
PANAGRA-PAN AMERICAN-GRACE 
PANAIR do BRASIL 


Constellations cruise twice 
as high as other transports 
-up where it’s smooth. 
Inside Lockheed’s exclu- 





sive Normalair cabin, the *In service now. 
air is kept at normal alti- 
tude for your comfort. Remember the name— 
GREATER SAFETY! CONSTELLATION 
SSS ND , 


Constellations with their — A a ( 

four giant Wright engines > ; 
have a safety margin of E 
4000 surplus horsepower. 





LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP « YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 
— © 1946, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
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‘*,.. and this is your AVAL, madam!" 





A nice idea... to have years of trouble-free service all wrapped up and 
delivered with the new refrigerator! But madam is anything but gullible 
on this touchy old problem of service. Whether it’s for refrigerator, vacuum 
cleaner or automobile she is expecting the real thing... quick action when 
trouble comes, with capable mechanics and equipment to fix things fast 


and right! 


Manufacturers are not being kidded either! They know that, in every 
community, sales curves sensitively reflect the quality of service that backs 


the product! 


Helping manufacturers maintain better 
customer service through their dealer out- 
lets is Snap-on’s job. 


Snap-on is not only top producer of fine 
service tools, but Snap-on’s unique, direct- 
to-user distributing organization PUTS 
THE TOOLS TO WORK ... gets the 
right tools into the hands of mechanics in 






Sray-ov [oo aigag 


service establishments throughout America. 


Successful operation of the best planned 
Service Tool Program calls for know. how, 
trained manpower, countless thousands of 
personal calls and follow-ups. 

Snap-on is providing this important service 
to many leading manufacturers. If you are 
interested in full details, write Snap-on. 


SWAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-E 26TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 


TWE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS REPT 





SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 
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ey 
left office. Mr. Hoover has a personal fortune 


which is derived mainly from mining invest- 
ments. 
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The RAF 

The Royal Flying Corps became the RAF 
in 1918—not 1939 as reported in the April 15 
issue of NEWSWEEK. 


S. PHILuips 
Stratford, Conn. 


NEwsweEEkx regrets the error and apologizes 
to the RAF. 
Major Bowes 

In the March 25 issue you answered a 
reader's question as to the whereabouts of 
Admiral Bloch, and again in the April 15 
issue as to the whereabouts of Gertrude 
Ederle. Will you do the same regarding 
Major Bowes? I never hear him on the radio 
any more. 


Mrs. H. G. Linpsay 
Orlando, Fla. 


Major Bowes, who will be 72 years old on 
June 14, lives at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. He spends his time rest- 
ing, driving when the weather permits, and 
going to newsreels. He also acts as radio 
adviser to the Chrysler Corp. under whose 
sponsorship he once conducted his famous 
Amateur Hour. 


Hollywood Tip 

I am tempted to try my hand at movie- 
casting and nominate Walter Huston, Don- 
ald Crisp, and Barry Fitzgerald for the roles 
of, respectively, Stettinius, Byrnes, and Hodg- 
son. If we are to judge from their likeness to 
these men as pictured on page 38 of. your 
April 15 issue, they will not even need make- 
up! Take a good second look, and see for 
yourself. 


Jacques Fontaine 


London, Ont. 
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Stettinius, Byrnes, and Hodgson 





Culver Acme Culver 


Huston, Crisp, and Fitzgerald 











TUNE IN... 


The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P. M., 


The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P. 
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RONT i style, Toof 
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The Big New 1946 Ford Sedan Coupe 


Whatever model you choose, the 
big new 1946 Ford car is a stream- 
lined beauty from the newly styled 
grille to the rugged rear bumper! 
And there’s refreshing new elegance 
inside, too. Rich fabrics! Restful 
seats! A new instrument panel, 
smartly decorated with plastic trim! 


For performance, Ford is the only 
car in the low-priced field with a 
100 horsepower V-type, 8-cylinder 
engine (the type used in America’s 
costliest cars) ...the only car that 
gives you the safety of such big, 
oversized, self-centering, hydraulic 
brakes! See it at your Ford dealer’s! 
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LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION DOUGLAS DC-6 


BOEING STRATOCRUISER 




















Vy CONSOLIDATED VULTEE CONVAIR 240 
—— — “ j 
Wy the Blancs that es could be more dramatic testimony to the fact that this 
Dy the US. Rag nation leads the world in air transport than these new sky giants 


which are rapidly expanding our domestic and international fleets — 
some already in service, some in production for future delivery. 


Far bigger, more powerful and twice to three times as fast —here is 
the wtf degree in luxury travel. And in cheaper travel, too. Air fares 
have been so drastically reduced that they are well within the reach 
of the average pocketbook. 


But whatever the size and speed of the plane, no matter whether you 
see it at home or abroad — if it flies the U. S. Flag, you will know 
’ it’s made in America and manned by the world’s best crews, giving 
the world’s best service. 


P. S. Reservations ave eajy to make. Just 
phone the nearest Aftline office or 
travel agent. In case yoar plans change, 
be sure to phone bac an cancel. Air This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
Transport Associatign of America, and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 
1107 16th St.,N. WoW hington6,D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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‘BUSINESS TIDES’: With his column in 
next week’s issue, Ralph Robey will say 
farewell to NEWSWEEK readers. As he 
‘ takes up duties this month as chief econo- 
mist for the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, he will give up his signed 
Business Tides columns in which he has 
painstakingly and outspokenly set down 
his economic views each week since 1938. 
Those columns have delighted thousands 
of readers and angered thousands of 
others. But no one has yet accused Robey 
of pussyfooting or of failing to make clear 
his beliefs. As we say an official good-by 
next week, we shall salute Ralph Robey 


ne 


as one of the nation’s most lucid, forth- 
right, ‘and effective economic debaters. 


eon 


NEW ‘TIDES’: Just as on a battlefront, 
the points of focus shift on the economic 
front. For the next three months, the eyes 
of the nation and of much of the world 
will be focused on American industrial 
production, the key to the problems of 
inflation and of the nation’s economy in 
general. In recognition of this, NEWSWEEK 


on May 20 will begin in Business Tides a’ 


special series of twelve columns by John 
W. Love, selected because of his rank as 
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unexcelled observer and analyst of in- 
dustrial trends. 

. From his base in Cleveland, hub of the 
nation’s area of greatest industrial con- 
centration, John Love has covered Ameri- 
can industry, its trends, and its signifi- 
cance for 25 years. To a major proportion 
ot the country’s business executives, he is 
no stranger. To readers of his column in 
The Cleveland Press and other papers, 
his qualifications are well known. To all 
others, we commend him as an unusually 
acute, clear-spoken, and objective analyst. ° 
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ROVING EDITOR: What an executive 
editor does on his vacation is his own 
business. About six weeks ago Chet Shaw, 
after four years of almost uninterrupted 
work, became a gypsy, disappearing 

our sight with wife, 
car, an armful of 
road maps, and no 
forwarding address. 
Subsequently, we 
have received post- 
cards from all over 
the land bearing 
messages which make it appear that Shaw 
is out to meet the American people and 
make good his plan to find what the coun- 
try is thinking. Evidently, he’s making all 
the known stops—Mammoth Cave, Hot 
Springs, Grand Canyon, etc.—and a ‘Jot of 
unknown spots. A recent note revealed 
that he was “slightly sick of eating in 
juke joints and ptomaine taverns” along 
the way. 





PS 


WHAT D‘YA READ? Hearing that one of 
our departments had recently subscribed 
to some 30 publications bearing on its 
field led us to investigate further just how 
many periodicals 
we buy and comb 
through regularly. 
A check with Li- 
brarian James W. 
Wells revealed that 
we take some 400 
magazines and 
newspapers, all the 
way from Animal Kingdom to Yachting. 
“Business” is by far our biggest sub- 
scriber with 64 magazines; “Foreign Af- 
fairs” is next with 44. 
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THE COVER: Chester Bowles is pictured 
in his most characteristic pose these days 
—arguing furiously against the equally 
furious onslau hts against his OPA. The 
scene is Bowles’s office, where O. C. 


Sweet, NEWSWEEK color photographer, 
snapped his subject before charts de- 
signed to show what happens during wars 
with and without price controls. The full 
story of the Bowles battle over the OPA 
(see page 66). 
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“Sure, ’ve made 
41,000,000 telephones 


a 


.. but what else do I make?” 


“I do make good telephones and I'm proud 
of every one of them. ; 


“But your Bell Telephone would be com- 
pletely silent without the other things I produce 
to go with it: 

“Wire for instance... miles and miles and 
miles of it. Acres of reels of cable . . . thousands 
of intricate switchboards ... delicate electronic 
apparatus to improve your long distance calls: 
And that’s only the beginning . . . 

“That’s just my manufacturing function for the 
Bell System. (I’ve been at it since 1882.) I’m par- 
chaser for the Bell telephone companies, too: I 
distribute equipment to.them throughout the 
nation: I even install central office equipment: 

“I’ve helped to make our nation’s telephone 
service the best in the world and the most 
economical. ' 

“My name? Remember it ss: 

“It’s Western Electric!” 


of telephone central 


of supplies of all 


of 43,000 varieties of 
teleph it kinds for telephone 





office equipment. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





POOP S 


Capital Straws 


Throughout the recent British-Ameri- 
can food discussions Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson claimed that he was under 
instructions not to reduce food shipments 
to Japan or to the U.S. zone of Germany 
_.. The State Department has started 
firing departmental personnel suspected 
of Communist sympathies. The purge, ad- 
ministered by Assistant Secretary Don 
Russell, has so far been confined to minor 
officials, including a cultural attaché who 
collected funds for the Lincoln brigade 
during the Spanish civil war . . . Repre- 
sentative Reece, new Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, will not resign his seat 
in the House in the near future. First, he 
wants to head off a special election in his 
First Tennessee District; second, he wants 
to avoid depriving the Republicans of 
his vote in the interim before a successor 
is elected. 


New Deal Exodus 


The ‘Ireasury Department, which has 
been called the last government refuge of 
the New Deal, is about to lose a good 
share of its New Dealers. Within a few 
months, nearly every Morgenthau official 
and think-man will have resigned from 
the department. The list includes As- 
sistants Josiah E. DuBois Jr., one of Dem- 
ocratic Chief Hannegan’s young brain 
trust, John W. Pehle, and Roy Blough. In 
addition, General Counsel Joseph J. 
O'Connell Jr. is thinking of resigning be- 
cause of ill health. Ansel F. Luxford and 
E. M. Bernstein, special legal and finan- 
cial assistants, are contemplating associa- 
tion with the World Bank and Monetary 
Fund. Harry D. White, originator of the 
bank and fund, will be U.S. director of 
the latter. The individuals’ reasons vary 
but behind this mass exodus is the fact 
that Secretary Vinson hasn’t kept them 
busy in fields of national policy as Mor- 
genthau did. In fact, he has stopped them 
when they endeavored to push some of 
their pet projects. 


Political Notes 


Already after the scalp of Rep. Roger C. 
Slaughter of Kansas City for joining 
with the Republican-Southern Democratic 
bloc on the House Rules Committee, 
President Truman is being tempted to 
intervene in the Missouri Ninth District 


race to replace the veteran Clarence 
Cannon, whose influential House Appro- 
priations Committee has blocked several 
Administration measures. Close advisers 
are urging him to act . . . Incident- 
‘ally, most of the group of anti-Admin- 
istration Democrats who have been gun- 
ning for Hannegan and his national 
committee have hot reelection fights on 
their hands. Those facing opposition, 
either announced or inevitable, include 
Representatives Boren of Oklahoma, 
Gossett of Texas, Earthman of Tennessee, 
as well as Slaughter, the ringleader . . . 
Eighty-five-year-old Representative Mans- 
field of Texas, oldest member of the 
House, is down in Galveston ostensibly 


‘to inspect rivers and harbors projects, 


but primarily to inspect his political 
fences. He has strong opposition. 


Pearl Harbor Report 


Look for the Congressional Pearl Har- 
bor investigating committee to ask a 
lengthy extension of the June 1 deadline 
for its report. There isn’t time for its ten 
members, all busy with other matters, to 
thrash out the many questions involved 
in sifting the mass of material accumu- 
lated at the hearings. One vociferous com- 
mitteeman, Senator Ferguson, is even 
considering a request to reopen public 
hearings, but there is little chance that his 
colleagues will agree. 


Trivia’ 
When Andrei Gromyko staged his 
United Nations walkout, Soviet naval and 


military representatives in Washington 


were noticeably absent from social func- 
tions. Since his return to the council table, 
however, they have resumed their cus- 
tomary whirl . . . The Trumans have 
taken lonely Admiral Leahy under their 
wing and he is with them almost con- 
stantly . . . Kansas Citians are irked with 
the Administration because so much pa- 
tronage is going to St. Louis. “St. Louis 
gets the jobs,” they remark, “and all we 
get is Harry” . . . Though the Marine 
Corps doesn’t sanction it officially, old- 
hand top sergeants are offering as recruit- 
ment inducements the wonders of duty 
in China where they promise ricksha 
rides cost a penny and “feminine com- 
panionship” $20 a month. 


Million-Dollar Eye 
Little noticed, several individual con- 
gressmen recently have saved the gov- 


ernment millions of dollars. Example: 
Alert Rep. W. F. Norrell of Arkansas was 


‘able to save a million dollars because he 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


used his eyes on a round-the-world trip. 
The saving resulted when the House Ap- 
propriations Committee turned down a 
request of the government-owned Alaska 
Railroad for ten new. Diesel locomotives. 
Norrell remembered having seen surplus 
American Diesel engines in India and 
Iran last summer and suggested that ten 
of them be sent to Alaska instead of ap- 
propriating for new ones. 


National Notes 


Chairman Hannegan is reluctant to ap- 
ee spending much money or effort in 

ehalf of a Democrat in the North Da- 
kota Senatorial race against Republican 
Senator Young for fear that former iso- 
lationist Senator Nye, running as an in- 
dependent, may slip through as winner 
in the samasten lies | ry ... Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Veterans Administrator, says 
that at the pace he is now working his 
health will last for about a year longer. 
He carries work home every night. . . 
Automobile makers are considering a vol- 
untary plan under which each would set 
aside a small percentage of its products 
to meet the needs of disabled veterans. 





Trends Abroad 


Note on inflation-ridden Hungary: 
The Police Commissioner of Budapest 
recently announced he will not enter any 
complaint for theft where less than 500,- 
000,000 pengoes is involved . . . Despite 
its starvation, Greece has to export olive 
oil to the U.S. to obtain money to buy 
other: foods and materials. For every $4 
received for olive oil, Greece spends $1 
to import an equal amount of soybean 
oil. This transaction leaves $3 to buy 
other necessities Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek told a recent visitor he 
believes the UN should regard ideologi- 
cal warfare as aggression in the same 


. sense as military action and should re- 


strain Russia if it promotes dissension in 
China by spreading propaganda through 
the Chinese Communist party. 


Byrnes and Gromyko 


Secretary of State Byrnes and Soviet 
UN delegate Gromyko recently did some 
straight talking in private. Before Byrnes 
left for the Paris Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing, Gromyko said that Russia’s demand 
for a trusteeship over the Italian colony 
of Tripolitania should be placed high on 
the list of problems to be discussed. He 
added that this was not a mere bargain- 
ing demand but that the Russians were 


‘dead serious. Byrnes took the occasion 


\ 
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to lambaste uncompromising Russian dip- 
lomatic methods, saying he was tired of 
having the U. S. presented with such flat 
demands or with faits accomplis in for- 
mer Axis areas. This behind-the-scenes 
exchange may have been reflected in the 
temperate Russian attitude at the open- 
ing of the Paris talks. 


Hemispheric Defense 


General Eisenhower's visit to Rio de 
Janeiro this summer will include stop-offs 
at a number of other Latin American 
capitals including Mexico City and Pana- 
ma City. The Chief of Staff's trip will 
signal the beginning of a full-scale plan 
to “Americanize” military equipment on 
a hemispheric basis according to U.S. 
standards. Nearly all of the twenty South 
and Central American capitals have re- 
quested the presence of U.S. military 
missions to aid in the work. 


Reparations Switch 


It hasn’t been announced, but Edwin 
Pauley’s trip to the Orient to determine 
how much industrial machinery the Rus- 
sians removed from Manchuria will be 
followed by a reparations trip to Ger- 
many. He has a tentative plan for trading 
off this looted Manchurian equipment 
for German machinery due the Russians 
under the Potsdam agreement. Under this 
agreement Russia is entitled to some fac- 
tory equipment from the U. S. occupation 
zone in Western Germany. Pauley argues 
that this can be withheld to compensate 
for the Manchurian machinery. It might 
be just a bookkeeping transaction or the 
German equipment might actually be 
shipped to China. Of course Russia will 
resist any such deal. Incidentally, Pauley 
still believes Russia has no real claim to 
reparations from Japan but he is willing 
to concede some, if this would: serve a 
justified diplomatic purpose. 


Nazi Gold 


Randolph Paul, chief U.S. negotiator 
on the joint American-British-French 
commission to ferret out hidden Nazi 
assets in neutral countries, has run up 
against difficulties in trying to send agents 
into Switzerland to identify German 
wealth liable for sequestering. The main 
headache stems from bitter disagreement 
on the question of some $200,000,000 
worth of “looted gold” which the three- 
power commission claims the Nazis de- 
posited in Switzerland. The Swiss,. head- 
ed by Dr. Walter Stucki, maintain the 
gold came from a legitimate wartime 
transaction with the Reichsbank in pay- 
ment for Swiss supplies and services. 


Foreign Notes 


There’s an interesting and little pub- 
licized sidelight on the 500,000 tons of 
“political wheat” which Russia is send- 
ing to France. The French must pay for 
it in U.S. dollars . . . It’s freely admitted 
in London that Alfred Duff Cooper’s days 
as British Ambassador to France are 


numbered because he is a Conservative - 


ex-Minister representing a Labor govern- 
ment. Possible successors are Oliver 
Charles Harvey, Assistant Under Secre- 
tary of State, and Sir William Strang... 
A U.S. request for blanket landing per- 
mission for ATC aircraft flying from 
Naples and Vienna with ~ ag to 
American missions in the Balkans has 
been flatly refused by the Russians. Each 
plane and each member of the crew 
must obtain permission from the Soviet 
zone commander to land in Hungary, 
Rumania, or Bulgaria. 
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Power Fight 


First 


stwar Congressional perform- 


ance of the old public vs. private power 


fight can be expected over an Interior 
Department request for $23,000,000 to 
start a $200,000,000 Southwestern pub- 
lic-powered grid system. The House A: 
propriations subcommittee _ tentatively 
knocked the item out of the department's 
annual supply: bill the other day, but 
Speaker Rayburn of Texas is vitally inter- 
ested in the project and it may be re- 
stored, at least in part, before the bill gets 
to the floor. Rayburn’s “baby,” the Deni- 
son Dam on the Red River, is one of sev- 
eral Federal power projects that would 
be linked by Federal transmission lines. 
Southwestern power companies are bit- 
terly fighting the project and have sent 
potent lobbies to Washington. New In- 
terior Secretary J. A. Krug has swung in 
behind Rayburn and the public-power 
bloc backing the appropriation. 


Britain and Argentina 

Foreign traders, who have been appre- 
hensive about U. S. relations with Argen- 
tina, point out several reasons why Britain 
cannot support any strong anti-Argentine 
trade policy. Argentina not only produces 
many things that Britain needs, such as 
wheat and meat, but it has some £ 117,- 
000,000 blocked sterling balances in Lon- 
don and could embarrass Britain if it de- 
manded payment. These traders believe 
that if such payment were not forthcom- 
ing Buenos Aires probably would na- 
tionalize the railways, in which the British 
have a big interest, and take over other 


British properties. 


Business Footnotes © 


Because of high productive capacity 
for radios, washing machines, and re- 
frigerators, some top industry officials 
believe the present sellers’ market in 
these lines soon will be over. Once dupli- 
cate orders are canceled manufacturers 
may have to begin “selling” their prod- 
ucts . . . Reports of flour black-market 
operations already are beginning to trickle 
in . . . Commerce Secretary Wallace’s 
declining interest in small business ac- 
tivities will result in the centering of hel 
for smaller enterprises in the RFC 
may eventually lead to proposals in Con- 
gress for an independent small business 


agency . . . Beardsley Ruml is one of 
several top-notch industrial and financial 
experts who have agreed to serve as part- 


time advisers on the housing program 


. . . Expect daily schedules in Septem- 
ber for the Santa Fe streamliner Super 
Chief between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
The train now makes two trips a week, 





Movie Lines 


Charles Boyer has landed the much- { 


sought role of “Ravic” in Erich Re- 
marque’s “Arch of Triumph.” Ingrid Berg- 
man is the probable co-star. The film will 
be the first for newly organized Enter- 
prise Productions and is budgeted for 
about $2,000,000 . . . For her first screen 
role, Joanne Marshall, wife of crooner 
Dick Haymes, gets the feminine lead in 
Bing Crosby’s production of “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” . . . “Katie for Congress,” starring 
Loretta Young, Joseph Cotten, and Ethel 
Barrymore, is being rushed for release be- 
fore the November elections . . . Oscar 
Karlweis, who made a Broadway hit in 
“Jacobowsky and the Colonel” and is now 
appearing in “I Like It Here,” will have 
his first American movie role as Franz Jo- 
sef in Paramount’s “The Emperor Waltz.” 


Book Notes 


Charles Poletti, former Allied Military 
Governor at Rome and potential candi- 
date for his old job as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York, has written a book 
on his military experiences. Parts of it 
are extremely critical of the British . . . 
Putnam’s has just signed Vice Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, Surgeon General of the 
Navy and President Roosevelt’s doctor, to 
do a book titled “White House Physi- 
cian” . . . Marquis James, author of “The 
Cherokee Strip,” has a new book coming 
for Viking Press entitled “Metropolitan 
Life: The Biggest Business in the World” 
... The autobiography of the late Manuel 
Luis Quezén, first President of the Philip- 
pines, will be brought out by Appleton- 
Century as “The Good Fight.” 


Miscellany 

When Trans World Airline inaugu- 
rated its Washington-to-Cairo flight the 
plane was christened “The Sphinx” at a 
gala reception at the airport. Since then 
the name has been the subject of con- 
siderable merriment among cosmopolitan 
travelers who associate it almost exclu- 
sively with a notorious joy spot in Paris 
. . « Dublin agents are again using the 
mails to sell tickets in the U.S. for the 
Irish Sweepstakes . . . Several movie 
musical directors, including Robert Em- 
mett Dolan of Paramount who also con- 
ducts the Dinah Shore radio program, 
may be off the networks next season as 
a result of a ban on such sidelines con- 
templated by the film companies . . . 


The New York Herald Tribune is con- | 
sidering a Shanghai edition to be the 


counterpart in the Far East of its Paris 
edition in Europe. — 














How they keep up 


take-home pay in Russia 


1. By new technical methods which in- 
crease production. 


2. By increasing the productivity of the 
workers. 


These are the steps one Russian plant 


took. The result was a 43% increase in 


hourly output which made possible an in- 
crease in wages. The workers receive war- 


time pay for peace-time work because they 


bave increased their production. 


These facts are quoted from a communist 


paper reporting on Russian reconversion. 
The Russians know that wages can be paid 
only out of what a man produces, and to 
get more, a worker must produce more. 


Management in this country, too, would 
be perfectly willing to increase pay on 
that basis. If workmen and their leaders 
realized that this is the only basis on which 
real wages can be paid, talk of strikes would 
stop and workmen and everyone else could 
get on with prosperity. 


WARNER 
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Russo-American relations are about to take a spectacular turn 
for the better. In Moscow, Paris, and New York and throughout 
Europe, Russian representatives are making themselves agree- 
able to U. S. officials (see page 40). 


Just how far the Russians will go in converting their new 
friendliness into tangible diplomatic concessions remains to 
be seen. Experts think that the Russians will give ground at 
the pre-peace conference meeting of foreign ministers in Paris 
and make minor sacrifices elsewhere. But they don’t expect 
the Russians to abandon any of their basic postwar policies. 


The change will be in tactics rather than objectives. The 
Russians appear to have concluded that their harsh bargaining 
methods have seriously alienated U.S. public opinion and 
forged a tighter alliance between the U.S. and Great Britain. 
Now they are expected to make an effort to win back American 
friendship, if the cost isn’t too high, and to play on differences 
oe the Americans and British to weaken their united 
ront. 


Russia’s compromising policy apparently doesn’t extend to Asia 
—at least not yet. The Russians are refusing to bargain over 
machinery removed from Manchuria and their Chinese military 
friends have resumed civil war against the Central government. 


Gasoline price controls will be dropped within the next few 
days. Industry spokesmen have given the OPA assurances that 
de-control will not raise prices. Production is adequate to meet 
demand and gasoline is selling below the fixed wartime ceilings. 


Other oil products may be freed from controls shortly. How- 
ever, Chester Bowles had been resisting pressure from the 
industry and its friends in Congress to cast off all restraints 
immediately. He may be persuaded to step up his original 
petroleum schedule, which calls for complete de-control on 
Oct. 31, at a meeting with industrial leaders early this month. 


Increased production in the Southwest will result from an order 
recently issued by the Texas Railroad Commission, oil regula- 
tory body, in response to the Navy’s demand for greater fuel- 
oil supplies. This order has been used as an argument against 
continued price control by Rep. Wright Patman and other 
congressmen from oil-producing areas. 


A speed-up program designed to dispatch Congress’s most 
urgent business in time for an adjournment early in ‘July is 
being formulated by Congressional leaders (see page 26). 
Members of both branches are expected to cooperate’ because 
all representatives and one-third of the senators must be re- 
elected next fall. Some already have gone home to conduct 
their primary campaigns. 


The Senate plans to take up draft legislation next. The present 
law expires May 15, so its renewal is top priority business. 
The British loan, unless quickly approved, will be set aside 
temporarily to make way for the draft bill. The atomic-control 
bill will follow the draft and OPA extension bills. After that 
there will be no time for consideration of any major legislation 
except appropriation bills until June 30, the end of the fiscal 
year. 


The Senate will probably reverse the House decision to exempt 
18- and 19-year-olds from conscription and to stop all compul- 
sory inductions until next Oct. 15. However, the Senate bill is 
expected to limit involuntary service to eighteen months, 


require six months’ home training for teen-agers before they 
can be sent abroad, exempt all fathers, and increase the pay 
of enlisted men by 50%. 


Tax reduction is a live issue again. Republicans in both 
branches of Congress will soon start a campaign to distribute 
some of the benefits of the improved budgetary position in the 
form of lower tax rates. But Democratic leaders are holding out 
against any tax legislation until next year on the theory that 
reduction now would only add to inflationary pressures. 


Indications are that the Democrats will win their delaying fight. 
Even if they should lose in Congress, Truman osahaile would 
veto a reduction. 


Housing regulations designed to make provision for non- 
veteran hardship cases soon will be issued by Expediter Wyatt. 
Civilians who bought real estate and started construction by 
March 26 of homes costing up to $15,000 will be permitted 
to finish them if they can do so without priorities. In a few 
special cases, where extreme personal hardship can be proved 
to local Housing Administration authorities, priorities will be 
granted nonveterans. 


Participation in the low-cost program will be confined almost 
wholly to veterans, however. Civilians will have a chance to 
buy homes in the $10,000 class and under, only if veterans 
don’t want them. Under the Patman bill veterans must be 
given a 60-day option period. 


Veterans are more eager for higher education than government 
officials anticipated when the GI Bill of Rights was passed. 
Schools and colleges already are packed, yet the peak of soldier 
enrollment will not be reached until next fall. Classroom facil- 
ities, campus housing, teachers, and books will all be short. 


Results of an educational survey assessing the problem and 
suggesting solutions will be issued shortly by the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. The report will recommend 
that existing facilities be stretched to the limit to appease the 
veterans’ appetite for learning without curtailing the educa- 
tional opportunities of nonveterans. Veterans are somewhat 
better students than nonveterans. 


Pressure of public opinion against export of short goods is 
worrying foreign-trade experts in the Commerce Department. 
They are urging Secretary Wallace to back a policy of en- 
couraging exports and braving the criticism that such a policy 
would provoke. They argue this move is necessary to preserve 
the foreign market the U. S. will badly need when its production 
overtakes pent-up domestic demand two or three years hence. 


The recent ban on export of nylons is cited by these experts 
as an example of what not to do. Unless American women are 
spartan enough to share nylons with their foreign sisters dur- 
ing this period of scarcity, they say, the foreign market may 
be closed to U.S. exporters in the future of nylon plenty. 


Another wave of wage increase demands is expected by Labor 
Department economists in August. Secretary Schwellenbach’s 
close advisers are urging him to strengthen his staff in antic- 
ipation of the crises in industrial relations these demands 
may produce. 
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For the “Swift Completion of their Appointed Rounds” 


The mail goes through! 

For “neither snow nor rain nor sleet 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” —the creed of a great 
Government service. 

“Swift completion’’ has become an in- 
creasingly important part of this service 
—and Air Mail has lent wings to the Post 
Office Department’s traditional speed. 

With characteristic imagination, 
Fairchild engineers now offer new wings 
for the mail. They have created an in- 
terior arrangement for the Packet that 


converts this cargo carrier into a flying . 


mail car—a plane-to carry air mail ex- 
clusively—and efficiently—by the ton! 


METAIRCHILD | 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas ° 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


It is the. logical answer to the ever- 
increasing demand for mail by air. With 
its ability to use less-than-average length 
runways; carry heavy loads economically 
for long or short distances; to load and 
discharge cargo fast, the Packet is a 
transport to widen immeasurably the 
scope of Air Mail service—even to off- 
the-line points. 


With the design for a flying mail car, 
typical Fairchild engineering ingenuity 
has again created the “touch of tomor- 
row in the planes of today” —converted 
the versatile Packet into a transport 
that anticipates the day when all first 
class mail will be sped toward its destina- 
tion by air. 


AND AIRPLA 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, lL. |. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. !., N.Y. e 





A LOOK INSIDE. This ingenious 
sorting section permits air mail 
clerks to sort mail in flight. 


NE CORPORATION 


° Duramold Division, Jomestown, N.Y. 
Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. 1, N.Y. 
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How to buy rivorescent Lanips 
like an Expert: 


You Could Spend a Lifetime becom- 


ing an expert on fluorescent lighting. One good 

start would be to retrace the ground General 

Electric research men had to cover in develop- 

ing the coiled-coil tungsten cathode, shown 

above 20 times actual size. It’s this cathode that 

starts and maintains the electron flow inside a 
~ fluorescent lamp. First, G-E lamp men had to 
find a way to make tungsten wire, a feat never 
achieved before. Then they figured out how to 
coil this stubborn metal, and then coil the coil. 
To be an expert in your own right, you’d have 
to be familiar with such techniques. You'd also 
have to master hundreds of other fields ranging 
from glass blowing to electronics. Actually, of 
course, no one man could do it all. But there’s 
an easy answer... 
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You Can Insist on the @ Mark on 
all the lamps you buy. In other words, let G-E 
lamp research men be your experts. As the 
people who produced the first practical fluo- 
rescent lamps, General Electric has continued 
to lead the field with the newest improve- 
ments. *Today, G-E lamp research is con- 
stantly at work to make G-E lamps ever better 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer! 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 
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PRESIDENT: A Week of Work and Play at Sea 


For weeks, ever since the harrying 
days of the General Motors and steel 
strikes, the President had been trying to 
find time for a vacation. Last week with 
the House in recess and half of his Cabi- 
net out of town, Mr. Truman at last got 
away from the White House for a cruise 
on the yacht Williamsburg and two days 
at sea aboard the carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The log: 

@ Aboard the Roosevelt he had risen at 
4am., donned a fur-collared leather fly- 
ing coat and long-peaked fisherman’s cap 
to watch a simulated air attack on Ad- 
miral Mare A. Mitscher’s Eighth Fleet. 
@ He had ridden the flight deck in a 
“putt-putt” (plane-towing tractor), in- 
spected the ship from stem to stern, and 
shaken hands with every Missourian on 
board. 

@ He had seen a mighty show of naval 
power as he stood on the flag bridge and 
watched a task force steam past. 

€ On the Williamsburg he had signed 
32 bills, read through a great deal of 
mail, eaten, and slept well. 

@On Thursday he had returned to 
Washington briefly to attend funeral 
services for Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, 


whose death (Newsweek, April 29) 


had left the President with the task of 
choosing a new Chief Justice. 

@ Back on the yacht, he conferred Fri- 
day with General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Chief of Staff, who left two days 
later to visit the Pacific on an inspection 
tour. 

@On Saturday the President received 
two callers: Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder and John R. Steelman, Mr. 
Truman’s administrative assistant, who 
wanted to talk over the coal walkout, 
now in its fifth week. 

€ Most of Sunday the President gave ove 

to a conference with Postmaster General 
Robert E. Hannegan, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman. Late in the day, thor- 
oughly refreshed, Mr. Truman returned 
to Washington. 


Roof Courtesy of H.S.T. 


Next to the election of Harry S. Tru- 
man as Vice President in November 1944, 
the biggest news story of that year in 

ar, Mo., was the fire a month later 
that destroyed the First Methodist 
Church, five blocks from Truman’s birth- 
place. Only temporarily dismayed by 
their loss, the congregation and its pastor, 


the Rev. Frank Bateman James, held serv- 
ices first in the Masonic Lodge Hall and 
later in the city-owned Memorial Hall. 

In September 1945 work was begun on 
a $62,000 Gothic structure. By March the 
builder was ready to. put on the roof and 
expected to finish the job May. 1. Then 
the workmen ran out of lumber. An appli- 
cation to the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration on March 20 brought no results. 
The minister, a tall and scholarly man in 
his middle 60s, waited impatiently. On 
April 17 he came to a decision. He would 








The Chief: “Hi, Ike!” 
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appeal to Lamar’s most famous son, 
Harry S. Truman. 

His telegram, sent for economy reasons 
at night rates, made its points briefly: 
“Freeze on building materials halts com- 
pletion . . . Seven workmen cannot work 
. . - Please ask the office in Washington 
to mail order at once. Thanks for your 
help to your native town.” 

Next day came a telegraphed acknowl- 
edgment from William D. Hassett, White 
House secretary. By the President’s order, 
the Rev. Mr. James’s telegram was being 
referred to the CPA. 

On Monday, April 22, another tele- 
gram arrived in Lamar—from W. C. 
Groce, director of the Special Assistance 
Division of the CPA. The application for 
new materials had been approved April 
9; the certificate was on its way. 

Gratefully, The Lamar Daily Demo- 
crat noted: “This action on the part of 
President Truman warms the hearts of 
Lamar people. It stands as a token of 
the President’s interest in the problems 
of his native city.” 


Sa 


UNIONS: Operation Dixie 


Not since William Tecumseh Sherman 
burned Atlanta and marched through 
Georgia to the sea had there been such 
a widely publicized “Union” invasion of 
the Deep South. “Operation Dixie,” as 
Northern trade unionists nicknamed it, 
would precipitate, they said, the “Second 
War Between the States.” 

If the language sounded overviolent, 
the stakes were tremendous: nothing less 
than the raising of Southern wage scales 
to the national average® and the over- 
throw of the conservative Democratic 
control of the Solid South. The CIO fired 
the first shot in March by announcing a 
$1,000,000 drive to organize the Deep 
South, traditionally the nation’s most anti- 
union section, where live 5,000,000 of 
America’s 15,000,000 unorganized work- 
ers. Next the AFL revealed plans to sign 
up 1,000,000 Southern workers. Last 
week the rival invasions were under way. 

Ready, Aim: D Day for Operation 
Dixie was last Thursday, April 25, when 
the two rival generalissimos, CIO Presi- 


‘ dent Philip Murray and AFL President 


William Green, issued pronunciamentos, 

Murray chose as his forum the Atlantic 
City convention of the organization which 
has most to gain from the drive: the 
Textile Workers Union, the CIO’s fourth 
biggest. Its 400,000 members reputedly 
include 85 per cent of Northern textile 











®The prewar average annual income per persor 
was $317 in the Deep South and $546 in the United 
States as a whole. e@ prewar average industrial 
wage ranged from $592 in Mississippi to $1,521 
in Michigan. 
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Labor’s new target: Southern textile workers are the main object... 


workers but only 20 per cent of Southern. 
To 1,400 delegates, Murray forecast “a 
simple, pure, unadulterated campaign .of 
trade-union organization to improve con- 
ditions of employment, to increase wages, 
and to bring about . . . socially better 
living conditions.” Then he added: “If 
the by-product of that sort of campaign 
results in a man being eliminated from 
the political picture such as Bilbo and 
Rankin, then that is all to the good, 
isn’t it?” 

On the same day, Green, speaking to 
the Chicago convention of the AFL State, 
County, and Municipal Employes, gave 
notice that the AFL’s “militant” Southern 
campaign would match that of the CIO’s, 
if not outstrip it. Asserting that the AFL 
already has an “indestructible, alert, ag- 
gressive” organization below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, Green debunked the “rebel, 
rival, dual movement” as having “nothing, 
because the Southern worker has refused 
to respond to Communistic appeals.” 

However brash the generalissimos 
might sound, the two labor rivals had 
both laid their plans carefully. On one 
side, a special CIO Organizing Commit- 
tee was given a $1,000,000 war chest. 
Its aim was ambitious: to organize 1,500,- 
000 new members, including 500,000 in 
textiles, 250,000 each in lumber and 
chemicals, 200,000 in furniture, and 
75,000 in clothing. 


To head the drive, the CIO had chosen ~ 


Van A. Bittner, short and pudgy veteran 
of the West Virginia coal mines with 35 
years’ experience as a labor organizer. 
Once a lieutenant and now a bitter enemy 
of John L. Lewis in the United Mine 
Workers, Bittner helped organize the 

ackinghouse workers and Little Steel 
for the CIO. Dignified by a bald head 


fringed with whitening hair and by a 
beaming, Rotary Club manner, Bittner is 
convinced that the days of apologetic 
trade unionism with back-alley headquar- 
ters are gone forever. When he couldn’t 
find adequate offices to set up his com- 
mand post in Atlanta last week, he rented 
fourteen offices in Birmingham, the 
South’s most solidly unionized city. 
Hunt the Commy: Mindful of tradi- 
tional Southern resentment of outsiders, 
the CIO planned to choose its 250 or- 
ganizers with care. Its policy was to use 
Southerners if possible, or else. Northern- 
ers “who look like native-born Anglo- 
Saxons.” Veterans are preferred. Com- 
munists or fellow travelers are being 





. Of an organizing campaign led by Bittner for CIO, Googe 
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shunned. To nip in the bud AFL charges 
of Communism, Bittner repudiated the 
assistance of a Red-tainted Help-Organ- 
ize-the-South group in New York, assert- 
ing: “No crowd, whether Communists, 
Socialists, or anybody else, is going to mix 
up in this organizing drive.” 

On the other side, the AFL was forced 


to show its hand by the CIO’s getting | 


the jump. It had hoped to keep its plans 
secret until Lewis could settle the soft- 
coal strike and devote his time, influence, 
and fat UMW treasury to the South. 


Aiming to’ organize the same workers | 


who are the CIO’s targets, the AFL now 
planned to start in dead earnest with its 
biennial Southern Labor Conference at 
Asheville, N. C., on May 11 and 12. The 
importance of the conference was shown 
by the scheduled speakers: Green, Lewis, 
AFL Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
and carpenters’ President William H. 
Hutcheson. A tipoff on AFL strate 
against the CIO could be found in the 
third point on the conference agenda: 
“Marshaling of labor forces to resist 
inroads of Communism and subversive 
elements.” 

To lead the campaign from headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, the AFL chose George 
L. Googe, the AFL’s Southern represent- 
ative for the past sixteen years, and 
spokesman for twelve state federations of 
labor below the Mason-Dixon Line. A 
plump, bespectacled native Southerner 
and onetime pressman, Googe boasts inti- 
mate acquaintance with all Southern sen- 
ators and most members of the House. 
To him, the drive will simply expand 
Southern AFL activities, which already 
represent an outlay of $3,000,000 annual 
ly and have kept 300 organizers busy. 

Claiming that the AFL had increased 
its Southern membership from 480,000 
to 1,800,000 in ten years, Googe was 
contemptuous of the CIO drive as “just 
another seasonal wind.” Gibing at past 
CIO campaigns, Googe added: “The net 
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result has been sporadic raids upon AFL 
unions, picnic junkets of Northern radi- 
cals, and a motley crew of parlor-pink 
intellectuals squandering funds and be- 
stirring hatred to the trade-union move- 
ment as a whole.” 

But whatever the differences between 
the rival unions, the South last week 
knew that noisy days were ahead. For 
the most part the Southern press main- 
tained a “wait-and-see” attitude. Edi- 
torials aimed at either the CIO or the 
AFL were singularly missing. Tradition- 


alists professed more annoyance than | 


alam. The chief hopes of anti-unionists 
were the long-time opposition of the 
Southern’ workingman (1) to any hint of 
Communism or Negro equality, (2) to 
“carpetbaggers and agitators,” and (8) 
to unionism in general. 
Significance-——— 

Beyond an obvious desire to increase 
their membership rolls and hence their 
power, the CIO and AFL have an im- 
portant common objective: elimination of 
the Southern wage differential which has 
plagued Northern unions for years. They 
have come to regard “cheap” Southern 
labor as a threat to their stability, a fear 
doubly accentuated just before the war 
by the increasing migration of Northern 


-industries to Southern communities. 


Politically, both the CIO and the AFL 
want to eliminate the phalanx of South- 
ern support which labor-curbing bills 
receive in Congress. Their methods differ, 
however. The AFL has never been so 
wrought up over such fights as poll-tax 
tepeal or establishment of the FEPC. as 
to withhold endorsement of a member 
of Congress who had opposed those 
issues but whose voting record on con- 
ventional labor legislation otherwise was 
satisfactory. 

The CIO would go much farther. Al- 
though realizing that overnight it cannot 
upset traditions that have held sway since 
Fort Sumter was fired upon, the CIO has 
set as its ultimate goal a political revo- 
lution in the South—elimination of the 
poll tax and equality for Negroes at the 
pas. Southern members of Congress 

ow this. It explains their growing oppo- 
sition to President Truman and Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Robert Hanne- 
gan whose bids for CIO support: have 
proved increasingly obnoxious to them. 


Detroit Teamup 
_ Robert Sullivan hadn’t thought about 
ining a labor union. Since buying a 


small neighborhood grocery in Detroit 
last fall, the 25-year-old war veteran had 
considered himself his own boss. He 
worked full time in the store, along 
with his partners, his brother Edward Jr., 
and their father, who had staked the 
family’s savings of $6,000. They had one 
employe, a $65-a-week meat cutter. 
Last week Robert Sullivan was or- 
to join the Retail Clerks Union 
(AFL) or else. So were Detroit’s 6,400 
independent grocers and butchers. 


————————————————————————EEeeeee 
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Good-by toa Dream: Both as a boy in Yugoslavia and a man in the Pacific 
Northwest, John Borovina’s greatest joy in life was fishing. On the morning of 
April 21 he went to a Seattle shipyard to look over his purse seiner Emblem, which 
he had lovingly remodeled for an Alaskan salmon-fishing trip. He found the boat 
burned to a crisp by a fire of unexplained origin. Uninsured, the grief-stricken 
Borovina estimated his loss at $7,500—the sum total of his worldly possessions. 





The threat came from James Hoffa, fiery 
little business agent of the Teamsters 
Union (AFL), which now and then 
lends a strong arm to its close allies, the 
Retail Clerks. Hoffa warned: “Your boys 
are coming in or the town will be shut 
down tight. No matter how you argue, 
you will be signed up.” 

Signing up, Hoffa explained, meant: 
Proprietors, even of one-man shops, must 
become associate members of the Retail 
Clerks and pay an initiation fee of $5 
and monthly dues of $2. Members of 
their families who help out and outside 
employes must enroll as ordinary mem- 
bers, at the same fee. As a starter, the 
teamsters last week collected $5 each from 
600 butchers for a one-month permit to 
continue picking up meat at the pack- 
inghouses in their own trucks. 

Sullivan had been around long 47g 
to understand the alternative. If he 
balked, he could expect to see a picket 
marching before his store some bright 
morning. Wholesale deliverymen, who 
are loyal teamsters, would take one look 
at the picket line and then speed past 
with their supplies. The Sullivans would 
be out of business in a week. 

The purpose of “organizing” the own- 
ers, said Hoffa, was to create work for 
jobless truck drivers by eventually forc- 
ing the retailers to cease making their 
own occasional pickups. The Hoffa plan 
would also net the union some $125,000 
in initiation fees and $50,000 a month 
in dues.~ Sullivan and the other little 
businessmen howled. Their trade asso- 
ciations got an armistice from Hoffa and 
gave his demands to their lawyers. Mayor 


Edward J. Jeffries Jr., prodded by the 
newspapers, asked the police to investi- 
gate. Whether anything would come of 
their protests remained to be seen. 


Design-for-Living Wage 

President Robert A. Olson of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor last 
week added up the traditional “necessi- 
ties of life” required by the average work- 
ingman. Asserting that a “living wage” 
should provide more than a “mere ex- 
istence,” he included in his list an auto- 
mobile, two suits of clothes, occasional 
restaurant dinners, an annual resort vaca- 
tion, home electrical appliances, and a 
hat each season for the wife. 


Po 


PEOPLE: Philadelphia Story 


Try as he would, old Mr. Cooey knew 
he could never in this earthly life hope 
to understand why Sara did it. At 70, a 
humble, childless man, he was haunted 
by a mystery which only Sara could 
explain, and she had been dead a year. 

The proceedings before Judge Charles 
Klein in Orphans Court, Philadelphia, 
last week dispelled all doubt that the 
money belonged to him. But the elemen- 
tary fact remained to plague Charles 
Cooey: How had Sara managed to save 
$25,547.33 out of his earnings, that aver- 
aged less than $1,000 a year in their 38 
years of married life? . 

Charles the Meek: Among the 
thousands of Irish immigrants at the turn 
of the century, Charles Cooey was one 
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of the least aggressive. Quiet, good- 
natured, and modest, in 1901 when he 
was 25 he found the job he held the rest 
of his life—driving a wagon for a con- 
vent laundry. 

In 1907 he married Sara, a girl from 
the old country. Having implicit faith in 
Sara, Charles each week gave her his 
wages—always under $25 until 1936—and 
let her manage things. He knew she 
saved something—enough eventually to 
pay $3,200 for a nine-room house near 
the convent. And later on Charles ac- 
quired a secondhand 1910 Ford. 

In 1917 when one of Charles’s en- 
dowment insurance policies matured, he 
endorsed the check for $516.68 and gave 
it to her for deposit in the joint account 
she had opened in the Germantown Sav- 
ing Fund Society. In 1932 he did the 
same with another insurance check for 
$540.63. 

In 1980 and in 19387 they revisited 
Ireland, Sara attending to passports and 

age and other expenses. Then in the 
spring of 1945 Charles hurt his back and 
was at home for several weeks, On 
April 80 he went into the backyard where 
Sara was working among the rose bushes. 
Sara lay dead, a trowel still in her hand. 

But another shock awaited him. When 
he went to the bank to draw money for 
funeral expenses, the teller shook his 
head. The joint account had been closed 
years ago—in 1922, But Mrs. Cooey had 
one of her own. That was when Charles 
first learned of the $25,547.33. 

Sara the Thrifty: Afterward Charles 
remembered that nearly a year before her 
death Sara had turned from joking with 
him to something serious: she had a 
secret to tell him. But she never told it. 

Since she had died without a will, Mrs. 
Cooey’s fifteen nephews and nieces felt 
they should have a share of the money. In 

hans Court, Charles heard the story 
of his wife’s bank account. Weekly de- 
posits, plus the insurance checks, plus 
interest compounded at rates varying 
from 8 to 4 per cent, had done it all. 

William C. A. Henry, professor of 
law at Villanova College, who repre- 
sented Charles in the court action, argued 
that since Mrs. Cooey had no earned 
income of her own after marriage, the 
money in her name rightfully belonged 
to her husband. Judge Klein agreed. — 

Last week Charles, though now a quite 
rich man, was stili puzzled. He would 
go on working; he would still drive his 
1910 Ford; he was almost contented. The 
one thing that bothered him was why 
Sara did it. “I’ve spent a lot of sleepless 
nights over that,” he said. 


Por 


DISASTER: Death Curve 


The Burlington’s crack Advance Flyer 
slowed its pace, rolling to a full stop at 
1:03 p.m. last Thursday, April 25, past 
a blind curve near Naperville, Ill., 28 
miles west of Chicago. The engineer 
feared a hot box. At 1:05, racing around 
the curve at 85 miles an hour despite 











yellow caution and red stop signals in 
full sight, came the Burlington’s stream- 
lined Exposition Flyer. It ripped through 
the stalled train in an explosion-like crash 
that killed 45 persons and injured more 
than 100. 

Dazed railroad officials, confronted 
with the nation’s worst postwar railroad 
disaster, were at a loss to explain why 
the Exposition Flyer’s 68-year-old en- 
gineer, W. W. Blaine, had not halted 
his train. Blaine himself, miraculously 
alive, claimed brake failure. Two Chi- 
cago newspapers, The Tribune and The 
News, offered similar conclusions—criti- 
cism of union seniority rules which put 
old men at the throttles of most high- 
speed trains. The News editorialized: “A 
radical change in custom . . . would seem 
to be in order . . . Experience, seniority, 
and faithful service should be rewarded 
but not at the expense of public safety.” 
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Nation’s worst postwar railroad wreck 





CONGRESS: Time’s A-Wasting 
Administration lieutenants on Capitol 

Hill could scarcely conceal their anxiety. 

Vital problems awaited Congressional ac- 


tion. Topping the list were extension of 
the draft and of the OPA, the armed- 


‘forces merger, and domestic control of 


atomic energy, and of these four issues 
two had the further immediacy of specific 
deadlines. Unless legislators acted before 


-then, the OPA would expire June 30 and 


the draft act even earlier—May 15. 

Congress last week showed no sign 
of being weighed down by the pressure 
of work to be done. The House enjoyed 
an Easter recess. The Senate, disregard- 
ing the approach of the draft-act dead- 
line, took its own good time mulling over 
the British loan. About the only tangible 
Hill action came from Senate committees, 
which approved (1) the Army-Navy 
merger, (2) an Administration-opposed 
House bill giving the states quit-claim to 
offshore oil lands, and (8) a bill lop- 
ping $25,000,000,000 from the $300,- 
000,000,000 Federal debt limit. 

As Congress thus fiddled, Sen. Alben 
W. Barkley burned. On and off the floor 
of the upper chamber he corralled col- 
leagues with a plea to “knuckle down to 
business.” As good an indication as any 
of the Administration’s loss of control 
over Congress was the Senate’s reaction 
to such urgings: In five days it was in 
session for the grand total of thirteen 
hours and fifty-six minutes. 


J 


Loan Quagmire 

Had he so wished, Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg need not have publicly com- 
mitted himself for or against the proposed 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Great Britain. 
Silence would have been politic: A news- 
paper poll of his Michigan constituents 
showed sentiment strongly opposed to the 
loan. To them and to his colleagues, the 
senator’s attitude had been in doubt; he 
could have continued keeping them in 
the dark through the convenient fact that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris 
(see page 40) required his presence. 

But Vandenberg, one of the most re- 
ag members of the upper house, 

ose to speak. On the eve of his depar- 
ture for France last week, the once- 


isolationist Midwest Republican came out 


for the loan in a grave 40-minute address 
to packed galleries. Describing the de- 
cision as his most difficult in eighteen 


years in the Senate, he admitted that to 


approve the loan was “a gigantic specula- 
tion”—but to disapprove “an even greater 
speculation.” Vandenberg listed the loan’s 
backing both by labor and. experienced 
business leaders, the chance that its fail- 
ure would speed British socialization, and 
its importance to the American free-enter- 


rise een. “This postwar loan should 
made 


by us,” he declared, “as a matter 
of intelligent American self-interest.” 


The Moving Seesaw: Vandenberg’s . | 
traditionally influential words fell on 


seemingly receptive ears. But as he left on 
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his overseas assignment, loan opponents 
rose to the counterattack. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft epitomized the 
schism over the issue in a bristling point- 
by-point rebuttal. The Ohio Republican 
insisted that Britain’s economic situation 
was not as bad as painted. Far from being 
to America’s interest, the loan would in- 
calculably burden its taxpayers; even 
now, Britain showed “no real will” to pay. 
Each time a payment was due, Taft pre- 
dicted, the indebted nation would “groan 
heavily” and international amity would 
suffer. We had a “reasonable obligation” 
to help repair Britain’s “physical plant.” 
Instead of a loan to “help set up the Brit- 
ish Empire,” why not an outright gift 
of $1,250,000,000—exclusively earmarked 
for American purchases? 

In Taft’s wake came Sen. Theodore 
Bilbo of Mississippi. His peroration on the 
Democratic side of the aisle echoed some 
of Taft’s arguments and offered others, if 
less intellectual, ones. “I want it distinctly 
understood,” Bilbo assured a rapidly 
emptying chamber, “that I am_pro- 
British. But I am tired of being a sucker 
and playing the role of Santa Claus to 
my cousins of the British Empire. 

Then the Southerner boldly raised a 
point bothersome to most of his election- 
conscious colleagues in both houses:* 
“When I go back to the hills and vales of 
Mississippi and talk to the GI boys whose 
personal economic situation is worse than 
that of England, I shall be faced with the 
fact that we let England get away with 
$6,000,000,000 in the first world war and 
loaned her $4,000,000,000 after giving 
her $25,000,000,000 in Lend-Lease. 
Those boys will say to me: “You did not 
do anything for us . . . I know that if I 
were to do:a trick like that I would never 
come back.” 

Busting a Filibuster: Bilbo’s threat 
to filibuster the proposed loan to death 
neatly fitted in with the opposition’s de- 
laying tactics. But after he monopo- 
lized the floor for two sessions, The Man 
suddenly announced that he was going 
home to take care of the “peckerwoods 
threatening his primary race and would 
not reappear in Washington till July. 

His exit proved a shot in the arm to 
eens loan gsc — red 

y di ‘ were brought quick- 
ly tog by this asi = ae 
like Leverett 


Saltonstall of Massachusetts. 


(the loan “is good business”) and Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey (failure 
woyld force Britain into the “Russian 
pattern”), and Democrats like Senate 
President Kenneth McKellar of Tennes- 
see, who left the chair to give his endorse- 
ment. Previously held as uncertain on the 
issue as Vandenberg, McKellar promised 
to garner sorely needed votes for the 
even more effectively. He was still 
glowing from’ President Truman's gra- 
cious and visit to the party 
given him by the Tennessee Society 

(Newsweex, April 29), and he 
his support on 
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Buropean 
Roosevelt Rehearsal: In a Manhattan broadcasting studio Elliott Roosevelt, 
the late President’s second son, and his actress-wife, Faye Emerson, go over the 
radio lines for their latest project: a 15-minute program of husband-and-wife chat- 
ter, with an occasional guest star thrown in for good measure. Actually to 
be studio-transcribed, the broadcasts will nominally emanate from Hyde Park. 





the leadership of the President whom he 
described as “level-headed ... . fair- 
minded . . . a great statesman.” 

Hoping that the sudden shift toward 
the loan might take on some permanence, 
Administration strategists raced against 
time to have the Senate pass the loan be- 
fore May 15, the date the draft act would 
have to be extended or die. But beyond 
the Senate lay the question mark of the 
House. The most recent secret polls there 
revealed the vote prospect, at best, as 
too close for comfort. 


Significance-——— : 


Congressional dalliance over the loan is 
having its effects on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In London the growing sensi- 
tivity to the acrid Senate debate has rein- 
forced the ranks of Britons opposed to the 
loan because of the concessions England 
has had to make to’ get it. Furthermore, 
British arrangements for empire trade and 
for domestic reconstruction have been 


‘held up pending a decision on the loan. 


At home the Senate’s snail pace has 
snafued the Administration’s over-all 
lending program for France, China, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and half a dozen other nations. 
In the works at present are loans of $500,- 
000,000 to China and upwards of that to 
France. Both are to be drawn from the 
Export-Import Bank. But the bank’s lend- 
ing er is now down to less than 
$1,500,000,000—of which the Adminis- 
tration has tentatively set aside $1,000,- 
000,000 for Russia (see page 74). 

Obviously the bank has not enough left 
for all three nations. The Administration 
urgently wants to ask Congress to give 
e bank an extra $1,250,000,000 for 


‘loans. But first it must see how Congress 


—or at least the Senate—acts on. the 


British loan, considered the weathervane 
of Capitol Hill’s behavior toward other 
foreign commitments. 

Thus the Administration’s headache 
now is whether to reverse its decision to 
earmark $1,000,000,000 of the bank’s 
funds for Russia, and instead use part of 
the money for a loan to France. But this 
means it must later try to win Congres- 
sional approval of an increase in the 
bank’s lending authority to be used almost 
exclusively for Russia. Comprehensive 
economic-policy talks with the Soviets 
are looming, perhaps this summer. The 
Administration would be extremely em- 
barrassed to be dependent on an unwilling 
Congress for the money, especially since 
the United States has already informed 
the Russians that it is willing to talk loan. 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson and 
his advisers met last week to consider 
their choice of action. But as Congress 
gave evidence of more stalling to come 
on the British loan, no conclusion was 
reached on‘a way out of the dilemma. 


FOOD: Capped Climax 


To Climax, Minn., an obscure hamlet 
in the rich, wheat-growing Red River 
Valley in the northwestern part of the 
state, went the honor last week of initiat- 
ing the government's drive to 
American grain to starving millions over- 
seas, Hundreds of farmers flocked to the 
town’s one street to hear UNRRA Di- 
rector-General Fiorello H. La Guardia 
make an impassioned plea to ey Se. 
all you have in your bins . . . We have 


-the boats. We have the money. People 


are dying. Please, I beg of you, help.”’ 
Truckloads of the precious grain, roll- 
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The Face of Tragedy: Ebe Louise Pinotti, 26, traveled from her Alpine, N. J., 





Acme 


home last week for her graduation certificate from a New York business school. 
Running to catch a subway train, she fell off the platform. Before it could be 
halted the wheels of the train severed her foot. Standing near the scene 
of the accident, Fred Palumbo, New York World-Telegram photographer, made 
this picture of Miss Pinotti, pinned under the train, before rescuers reached her. 





ing past as he spoke, testified to Climax’s 
response. At the day’s end, a trainload of 
50,000 bushels left for East Coast ports. 
But Administration officials took no 
chances on such direct appeals alone— 
or on the added bait of a 30-cent-a-bushel 
bonus offered for wheat and corn marketed 
in the next few weeks. More drastically to 
combat possible farm hoarding, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp, advanced from Sept. 
1 to May 1 the maturity date of govern- 
ment loans on the 1945 corn crop—a move 
expected to draw 2,500,000 bushels to 
market at once. 


PnP 


CRIME: The Racetrack Murder 


“I am not afraid to die; I am afraid 
only of suffering.” With these words to 
his family last month, John F. Letendre, 
68-year-old gambler, horse racing en- 
thusiast, promoter, and Rhode Island 
political power, began to revise his will 
and transfer his property and businesses 
to his wife and three daughters. 

Brusque, brawling, and _ boisterous, 
“Big Jack” could look back at a lifetime 
of making enemies as easily as Rotarians 
make friends. He normally had wagered 
up to*$10,000 daily on the ponies and 
once boosted a $100,000 pot to $300,000 


on the turn of a card. A college-educated- 


son of a laborer, he was born John La- 
badie, and literally led a two-fisted life. 


Veteran of four terms in the State As- 
sembly, he once lost a fistfight with Rob- 
ert E. Quinn, later governor. As Woon- 
socket police. commissioner, he lost an- 
other fistfight, with Ernest E. Dupre, 
later Woonsocket’s mayor. 

But financially he was more success- 
ful. Shrewdly he bought up the old 
Pawtucket airport and then lobbied for 
the law which let the Narragansett track 
be built there. With the aid of Governor 
Quinn’s state militia, he bested the late 
Walter E. O’Hara for control of the 
track, which paid him $10,090 a year 
and gave him $1,200,000 worth of stock. 
In Florida, he battled with Miami gam- 
bling syndicates over the take from the 
Club Boheme gambling casino. 

As fearless as flamboyant, Letendre 
had once flaunted a murder threat signed 
by “The Mob.” That was in 1944, when 
he tried and failed to replace Dupre as 
mayor. He accused his rival of letting 
their city of French-Canadian millwork- 
ers become “the widest open city in the 
country outside of Reno.” Then he voiced 
a gloomy premonition: “I expect to pick 
up the paper some morning and find 
someone was killed.” 

From Somebody to Jack: Last 
Monday afternoon, April 22, Big Jack 
spent the afternoon at Narragansett 
track. Contrary to his custom, his bets 


averaged less than $200 per race. “It’s” 


a little early to plunge,” he explained. 
7 
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After dinner he spent the evening at a 
hotel he owned, the Blackstone, Woo 
socket’s best. Shortly after midnight. 
alone in his 1941 Ford beachwagon, he 
drove toward his fashionable Prospect 
Street residence. 

Only 200 yards from home, direct} 
in front of Our Lady of Victories Church. 
Letendre slowed in order to dodge a 
parked black sedan. At that instant— 
1:04 am.—the left-hand door of his 
beachwagon was jerked open. Three 
shots shattered the night’s stillness. One 
.38-caliber slug smashed Letendre’s jaw 
and knocked out his teeth. Another 
tore through his skull and embedded it- 
self in a nearby funeral parlor. The third 
went wild. The beachwagon, still in 
high gear, climbed a terrace bank, 
stalled, and tipped over. Letendre’s body 
fell to the street, his thick glasses 
smashed and hooked over one ear, his 
flashy diamond jewelry and $1,500 in 
cash untouched. The trigger-man hoppe:! 
into the parked sedan and sped past 
Letendre’s home for a clean getaway. 

In the next few hours, more rumors 
than clues deluged the Woonsocket po- 
lice—Big Jack had taken huge betting 
losses; his widow knew the killer’s name: 
Florida mobsters had followed the vic- 
tim north. Facts were fewer. The get- 
away car and the murder weapon could 
not be found. So many fingerprints 
smeared the beachwagon that they ap- 
peared valueless. 

No one talked willingly. One neigh- 
bor, who had heard the shots, asked: 
“What do you want to do, have me 
bumped off too?” Woonsocket bookies, 
who closed shop temporarily, said noth- 
ing. Their private guess: “Out-of-town, 
big-time gangsters did the job.” Miami 
gamblers said only: “We-don’t want to 
have anything to do with it.” 

The most fascinating clue was an 
anonymous penciled letter on brown 
wrapping paper, received by The Woon- 
socket Call: “I killed the wrong man. I 
wanted to get a tall, gray-haired man 
whe runs that bingo game . . ..I won't 
miss him the next time . . . That is the 
only way to stop my wife from ruining 
me.” This was dismissed by police as a 
crank letter. So was the report that the 
victim had been given $35,000 to bet 
on a horse, had pocketed the money, and 
had not been able to pay off $350,000 
when the 10-1 shot won. 


Whoever the murderer might be, he: | 


had given Letendre his chief wish: to 
die without suffering. A coroner’s report 
held that Big Jack had been killed in- 
stantly. ’ 


ae . 


PHILIPPINES: The Winner 


Anticipating their Independence Day, 
July 4, Filipinos last week went to the 
polls to choose the first President of their 
republic-to-be. Incomplete results of the 
first free election since 1941—held amid 
sporadic violence—showed a mountin 
150,000-vote lead for Brig. Gen. Manue 
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A. Roxas, Liberal party candidate, Senate 
President, and once Cabinet member in 
the Japanese puppet government, over his 
Conservative rival, Commonwealth Pres- 
ident Sergio Osmeiia. 

Roxas issued a victory statement deny- 
ing charges of Fascism and tagging him- 
self “the greatest champion of democracy” 
the Islands had ever known. Osmeiia 
then conceded defeat and wished Roxas 
“all success.” For a third candidate, the 
Modernist party’s Dr. Hilario Moncado, 
the results were even less palatable. Poll- 


ing an estimated less than 1 per cent of 


the returns, Moncado also faced arraign- 
ment by the People’s Court as a collab- 
orator. 


_ Oo 


REDS: Browder and Company 


American Communists-last week were 
as jittery as the second hand on a dollar 
watch. They had gnawing doubts: over 
two events: 

@ Last Friday, April 26, Earl Browder, 
expelled party leader and author of its 
repudiated wartime policy of cooperation 
with capitalism, boarded a plane for 
Stockholm, avowedly en route to Russia 
“to study political life” there. 

@ On the same day, party editors and 
writers smarted over the failure of Act- 
ing Consul General Vassily A. Kazanieff 
to invite them -to ‘a reception given in 
New York for Ilya Ehrenburg, Soviet 
political writer, although plenty of non- 
Communist journalists were asked. 

What unnerved American Commu- 
nists was the fear that (1) Browder, who 
is regularly denounced by The Daily 
Worker as an “enemy. of the working 
class,” might be reinstated as party 
leader by the Kremlin in a gesture toward 
improved American relations (see page 
40), and (2) that Kazanieff’s snub might 
have been deliberately planned to let 
Browder’s successor, William Z. Foster, 
know which way the ever-shifting Mos- 
cow winds are now blowing. 
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Untangling the British Loan 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The British loan is enmeshed in 
a political riddle. 

Its approval has been urgently re- 
quested by the Administration. Of 
course, the Executive branch has suf- 
fered many rebuffs from Congress. But 
until now it has been able to obtain 
Congressional endorsements for essen- 


tial proposals directly re- as 


lated to the organization of 
the peace. 

The loan has been rec- 
ommended by leaders and 
experts of commerce and 
finance, with very few im- 
portant exceptions. Testi- 
monials from these sources, 
it is true, do not always 
have great effect on the 
behavior of Congress, es- 
pecially against opposition 

m more numerous economic groups. 

No powerful economic group, how- 
ever, is aligned against the British 
loan. It bears the endorsement of 
spokesmen for the leading labor and 
farm organizations. A majority of the 
leading newspapers have urged ap- 
proval of the loan, as have most of the 
columnists and radio commentators. 

There is nothing in the proposal 
which can cause inconvenience to any 
sector of American society. Thus, it 
lacks the element which accounts 
chiefly for Congressional resistance to 
extension of the Selective Service Act 
and universal military training. 


So, here is a proposition almost 
unanimously supported by informed 
opinion and by spokesmen for the 
most influential economic groups, and 
to which no powerful organized oppo- 
sition of any sort has appeared. One 
would think it would sail rough both 
houses of Congress. Yet it has encoun- 
tered rough weather in the Senate and 
faces still stormier seas in the House. 
A good many of the cagiest politi- 
cians in Congress are against the loan 
or wary of it. Their attitudes are sus- 
tained, in part, by polls showing the 
transaction is favored by only a bare 
majority, or less, of the rank and file 
of voters. Most of the Congressional 
mail on the subject has been “anti.” 
Many of the objections and ques- 
tions raised are reasonable: Won't the 
loan add to inflationary pressures; do 
the British need so much; can we af- 
ford to lend on such a scale; etc.? They 
all have their answers. When they have 
made, room is left for difference 

of opinion on details, including the 
size of the credit. But the decision be- 





fore Congress is whether to accept or 
reject the agreement as a whole. Even 
if the financial and economic argu- 
ments against the loan were much 
more impressive than they actually 
are, they would not have important 
political significance. They lack emo- 
tional content. They will not make 
or lose votes in November. 
The grass-root and side- 
walk reaction shows an out- 
cropping of traditional dis- 
trust and dislike of Britain. 
Yet, excepting the Com- 
munists and their fellow 
travelers, there is no group 
in the country which dis- 
trusts and dislikes Britain 
which does not distrust or 
dislike the Soviet Union 
even more. Thus, 
every senator and representative could 
justify a vote for the loan to the tra- 
ditional baiters of Britain, with a sin- 
gle speech. Recent spot checks indi- 
‘cate that a good many voters who 
were previously opposed or doubtful 
have detected this aspect of the loan. 
and now favor it as a form of insur- 
ance against Communist expansion. 
There is one question, however, 
which really has many legislators buf- 
faloed. It is: “If the United States Gov- 
ernment can lend money to the British 
at 1.62 per cent, and allow them to 
skip interast payments altogether when 
they lack the wherewithal, why can’t 
it lend money to me on the same terms, 
or better?” This is the question which 
spawned Bilbo’s proposal to convert 
e money asked for the British credit 
into special bonuses for veterans. It 
éan be answered, but not in a few 
easy words. It has the emotional over- 
tones with which demagogues can 
sway votes. If there is a key to the 
political riddle, this is it. 
The Administration may have made 
a mistake in wrapping the British 
agreement as one package made to 
look like a straight business proposi- 
tion. An outright gift, plus a separate 
Export-Import Bank credit on the 
usual terms, might have been more 
readily understood. 


The credit, however, has political 
and strategic purposes also. These are 
so vital that any congressman who ig- 
nores them is shouldering a grave ris. 
to the United States, and so easy to 
explain ‘that, some the perplexin 
question cited above, the practi 
political: fears and doubts of the op-. 
ponents of the loan seem baseless. 
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Patents for Moscow 


For the past eighteen months, but 
especially since V-J Day released vast 
sheafs of secret patents, Russian pur- 


chasing agents have been regular patrons ° 


at the United States Patent Office. Under 
the patent law enacted in 1790, copies 
of the 2,500,000 registered inventions are 
available to everyone. For a dime one 
may purchase a copy which costs the 
government 20 cents to produce. Re- 
cently Russian agents put Patent Office 
attendants to a back-breaking test by or- 
dering 275,000 at one stroke. 

In return, Chief Clerk James A. Brear- 
ley ventured to ask the Kremlin for a 
copy of a Russian chemical patent which 
he saw mentioned in an international 
patent digest. Writing in English and 
getting no response, he enlisted a trans- 


Finally Home, a round-faced little 
man with the dignity of a bronze Bud- 
dha, managed to wheedle three ban- 
quet rooms from the Hotel Washington, 
across the street from the Treasury, for 
temporary headquarters. He then in- 
duced the hotel to reserve another sixteen 
rooms as private offices for the fund’s 
twelve directors. The rooms are not the 
hotel’s choicest. Diplomatically, Horne 
assigned them alphabetically. The Ameri- 
can director, Assistant Secretary of the 


‘Treasury Harry D. White, will get a room 


facing an alley. 

Horne then set about furnishing the 
makeshift quarters for the fund’s first 
meeting May 6. Into the banquet rooms 
he moved some inexpensive, mahogany- 
finished desks, brown leather chairs, a 
bookcase, two air conditioners, and a 
clothes tree borrowed from ‘the Treasury. 





. 
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ernor, Fred Vinson, is also Secretary of 
the Treasury, which controls customs, 
said: “Why can’t he make those customs 
officials treat us better?” 


aaa 


The Reluctant Ras 


After the Italians invaded Ethiopia, 
Ras Immiru Haile Selassie, namesake and 
cousin of the emperor, fought them until 
he was captured. Then, for six years in 
a prison cell he spurned Mussolini’s of- 
fers of a puppet role. On liberation, the 
po patriot faced a different test of 
oyalty. 

The emperor, who was chafing under 
British economic ties, assigned his Wash- 
ington minister, Ephrem Tewelde Med- 
hen, to London to disentangle him. He 
asked Immiru to take the Washington 
post, for Ethiopia remained in dire need 
of financial and technical aid. 

For weeks Immiru resisted, pleading 
that he spoke no English and had only a 
smattering of diplomacy’s language, 





Before and After: Washington’s metamorphosis from an 
ugly-duckling small city to a handsome world capital in a 
few generations is pictured in these photographs, taken (left) 
at the turn of the century, and (right) this week. The racetrack 
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(down center) has made way for the Pan American building. 
The Navy. Department (lower left) has encroached on 
the Mall. Constitution Avenue (left), now the stately scene 
of many a triumphal parade, was once a narrow mud lane. 
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lator’s aid and tried again in Russian. 
Seventy years old and about to retire, 
Brearley is still waiting for an answer. 
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The Homeless Billions 


The two richest financial organizations 
in the world last week aaoan the com- 
mon man’s problem: They couldn’t find 
a place to live. The International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, re- 
spectively capitalized at $7,397,500,000 
and $7,670,000,000, had been invited to 
set up housekeeping in Washington, but 
Uncle Sam failed to provide the rooms. 

As acting secretaries for the. fund and 
the bank, Roman L. Horne, assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and J. S. Hooker, State Department eco- 
nomic adviser, spent four fruitless weeks 
househunting. 


On the eve of the meeting, the bedroom 
furniture will be replaced in the sixteen 
rooms by secondhand desks, chairs, and 
typewriters. 

Hooker is much more casual about the 
bank’s problems. The main business of 
the two organizations, after each elects 
its president and managing director this 
month, won’t begin until fall. Something, 
he feels, should turn up before then, and 
the bank can borrow a room in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Building for its May 7 
meeting. - 

Most of the directors have left their 

rsonal housing problems to their em- 

assies. Only one, Pierre Mendés-France 
of France, voiced alarm. “Washington is 
a terrible place,” he complained undiplo- 
matically. “There just aren’t any houses.” 
The most frequent complaint, however, 
didn’t concern shelter. One director, after 
noting that the bank and fund's gov- 


French. There was another reason. It was 
one that the cousins, who claim proud 
descent from King Solomon and_ the 
Queen of Sheba and glory in the purity 
of their Caucasian blood, probably fore- 
bore to discuss. 

Last week, on its society page, The 
Washington Times-Herald announced the 
imminent arrival of the new envoy in a 
story that unwittingly disclosed the rea- 
son for Immiru’s distaste for the capital 
and his decision to leave all but the two 
youngest of his seven daughters at home. 

The closing sentence said: “As yet 
there has been no mention of parties or 

. receptions for the new envoy but 
doubtless they are in the air.” In the air 
they will remain. For once he has pre- 
sented his credentials and paid his official 
courtesy calls, the dusky Immiru faces 
the Jim Crow ostracism which his prede- 
cessor escaped when transferred. 
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The Friendliest Club in all the World... Admission 5/ 


There’s always welcome-on-the-mat 


—at your favorite soda fountain. 
This congenial club is as warm and 
American as an old-fashioned bar- 
becue or band concert night in the 
village square. Here young people 
like to gather over a Coca-Cola - 
for happy recreation. It’s the spot 
that both young and old folks have 
in mind—when they say “Tl be 


seein’ you” any hour of the day. - 


Yes, whether your favorite soda 
fountain is just around the corner 
on Main Street—or at 42nd and 
Broadway, why not drop in today 
for a Coke and the pause that refreshes? 
The dues are only a nickel—and 
the latchstring’s always out! 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are the 
registered trade-marks which distinguish the 

product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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According 

to a recent 

Nationwide 
survey: 
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@ “WHAT CIGARETTE DO YOU 
SMOKE, DOCTOR?” 

Three nationally known independent re- 
search organizations recently put that ques- 
tion to 113,597 doctors. Family physicians, 
nose and throat specialists... doctors in every 
branch of medicine were asked. More doctors 
named Camel as their smoke than any other 
cigarette. 

Like the rest of us, doctors smoke for pleas- 
ure too. Camel’s full, rich flavor appeals to 
their taste...Camel’s cool mildness registers 
with their throats... just as with millions of 
other Camel smokers’ the world over. 


AM EF L Castlier 


lobaccos 


The “T-Zone”—T for taste and 
T for throat —is the final prov- 
ing ground for any cigarette. 
For only your taste and your 
throat can decide which cig- 
arette tastes best to you... 
how it affects your throat. 


“Emergency Case!” 





While the city 
sleeps, lights blaze 
ina hospital ward 
—they mean 
*‘Doctors at Work!”’ 


H! ISN’T interested in 


making speeches and 
taking bows on the mag- 
nificent job he does. He’s 
just interested. in doing 
that job with all the skill 
and selfless devotion he 
possesses. 

His work is never done. 
His battle knows no lulls. 
But he asks no quarter. All 
this he knew when those 
proud letters “M. D.” were 
first affixed to his name. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco C » Wi Sal 








» N.C. 


ORE Dacpens SMOKE. CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 
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OVERSEAS: Curbing a Conqueror Complex 


He is standing’on a street corner in Ger- 
many ... the American GI. He is the en- 
listed man and the officer . . . his interests 
are... three: (1) To find a German woman 
and sleep with her. (2) To buy or steal a 
bottle of cognac and get stinking drunk. (3) 
To go home . . . There he stands in his bulg- 
ing clothes, fat, overfed, lonely . . . the 
Conqueror with a chocolate bar in one pocket 
and a package of cigarettes in the other... 
he fought bravely. He died by the thousands 


... Yet he [has failed] as a propaganda - 


agent for democracy. 


Renwick C. Kennedy, a former Army 
officer, wrote that description of an Amer- 
ican occupation soldier in the Christian 
Century, a religious magazine. On these 
pages it bluntly underscored the story 
that many correspondents have tried to 
tell: that some soldiers, by their disgrace- 
ful behavior, have reflected discredit on 
the entire American Army. 

With victory they had developed a 
Conqueror complex. Too many of them 
arrogantly not only treated their enemies 
as unworthy of civilized decencies, but 
extended their looting, disorderly con- 
duct, and drunkenness to the countries 
they helped liberate. The early welcome 
given GI's by their allies, and the nervous 
respect afforded them by their enemies, 
quickly changed in Europe to fear, then 
hatred, and finally contempt. 

Failure of Command: For months 
the War Department—though by no 
means unaware of the occupation soldiers’ 
weaknesses—shrugged off criticism of sol- 
dier behavior with a “boys will be boys” 
defense. Army leaders hoped that things 
would suddenly settle down. But by last 
week Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, the 
taciturn commander of American Forces 
in Europe, could no longer hold his peace. 
On April 24, grim-faced, he announced 
that “drunkenness, a complaining atti- 
tude, high AWOL and venereal disease 
rates, general lack of military smartness 


and observance of military courtesies,” ° 


had brought discredit to the American 
Army uniform. Then he cracked down 
on his subordinates—from unit command- 
ers right through to buck privates. He 
told his generals to take “prompt action” 
to remedy the situation. 

The new policy was calculated to re- 
turn GI’s to a barracks routine and awa’ 
from the easy life they had long enjoyed. 
Specific orders: Prompt punishment for 
GI lawlessness against enemy civilians, 
rigid control of firearms, an 11 p.m. cur- 
ew, new training and recreation facilities 
to keep troops busy, and close liaison be- 
tween American MP’s and German police, 
who have no control over soldiers. 

But McNarney’s most important edict 
was to eliminate the numerous small, un- 
official “clubs” formed by officers and sol- 


diers alike. In these—usually apartments 
or single rooms—liquor and women have 
been plentiful and easy. 

And in final warning to his officers, the 
apes declared: “Continued tolerance of 
ow standards of discipline will be con- 
sidered as evidence of failure in command 


... All commanders . . . must now devote - 


themselves to the reestablishment of dis- 
cipline, esprit de corps, and pride in ful- 
filling our mission.” 


Significance-—— 


Not since Union soldiers occupied the 
South after the Civil War has the United 
States Army put on such an unhappy 
show as it has in Germany. The United 
States has condoned, in some of its troops, 
the very things which caused the Germans 
to be hated throughout Europe. 

The fault lies in a bad defect of com- 
mand. The Army did not give its new re- 





the black market. Such officers could 
not crack down on enlisted men even 
if they wanted to because they were too 
deeply incriminated. Not all were like 
that, but the net result was a cycle of 
criminality and amorality which may well 
lead Germans to speak of Americans in 
the same way that Americans used to 
speak of the Huns. 


Chicago-sur-Seine 

Three privates sauntered single file up 
the Rue Réaumur, in the heart of Paris, 
on April 26. Eddy Jones, 26, of Cleve- 
land, led the group, carrying a mandolin. 
He was followed by 22-year-old Gomer 
C. Blackburn of Wheelwright, Ky.; John 
Lee, 21, of Louisville, W. Va., dressed in 
an MP’s uniform complete with white 
helmet and armband, came last. They 
were three of five GI’s who two weeks 
before had shot their way out of an Army 
guardhouse in Paris and vowed to “kill 
any damned MP who sticks his nose on 
the streets.” 

But real MP’s and French police had 
received a tip on their whereabouts and 
lay in ambush. As he walked up the 


Associated Press 


The New Order: McNarney demands discipline of his soldiers in Europe 


cruits—practically no combat veterans are 


left in Europe—a sound indoctrination on_ 


their job in occupying Germany. The few 
lectures they received made little im- 
pression. Hence the occupation troops 
seem to know very little of why they are 
there—and to care less. Most of the GI's 
are rapidly trained boys in their teens or 
early 20s. They have none of the maturity 
which comes with combat or responsi- 
bility and for many of them the occupa- 
tion is a Roman holiday which can be 
bought with a chocolate bar. 

Since the peace, and even before, some 


‘officers have set bad examples. They 


caroused as fast as but far better than 


‘their men. They cleaned up on loot and 


street, Eddy Jones glanced nervously 
about. He suddenly recognized an Army 
policeman and opened fire without wait- 


ing to see if he were spotted. The peace- 


streets echoed with the shots of 
Army .45s, the whine of bullets, and the 
shouts of startled Parisians. People scur- 
ried to shelter and then shrilly offered 
advice to the hand of the law. One hour 
later, after a battle over streets and 
rooftops, the three criminals were caught. 
One French civilian was dead. 

The battle gave further proof that 
Paris’s new nickname—Chicago-sur-Seine 
—was more than cynical humor. Hardened 
GI inmates of Army guardhouses have 
been tough customers for the MP’s, whose 
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average age is 19 and who have been in 
the ETO hardly three months. Last week 
the detention barracks were so crowded 
that -even the solitary-confinement cells 
held two prisoners apiece. 


Demobilized 

On April 22 the War Department re- 
turned its 7,000,000th soldier to civilian 
life. Last week there were 2,100,000 
soldiers in the Army of the United States 
as compared with 8,300,000 on V-E Day. 
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HISTORY: Bloody Omaha Beach 

Two years ago June 6, Supreme Allied 
Headquarters in London issued Commu- 
niqué No. 1: “Under the command of 
General Eisenhower, Allied naval forces, 


. supported by strong Allied air forces, be- 


gan landing armies this morning on the 
northern coast of France.” Succeeding 
communiqués had a confident tone, but 
they told more of the navies and air 
forces than of the divisions on the 
beaches. There was a good reason. 
The truth was that the landing at 
Omaha Beach, anticipating little opposi- 
tion, ran into an unexpected German di- 
vision, so that tor many hours the issue 
was really “in doubt.” Now, in “Omaha 
Beachhead”—a remarkable book printed 


U. 8. Coast Guard 


under the seal of the War Department— 
the Army’s Second Information and His- 
torical Section and the Historical Section 
of the ETO tell what happened on the 
most difficult beach in France from the 
morning of D Day until the morning of 
June 18, when the Normandy bridgehead 
was finally secured. It is:not a pretty 
picture. 

Men With Fear: The German de- 
fenses of the sector which extended from 
Grandcamp to Port-en-Bessin were on 
the beach or close behind it. Omaha 
Beach itself was guarded by three ex- 
cellent lines of obstacles, uncovered at 
low tide. Then came a steep shingle, a 
flat beach area, and low bluffs, terrible 
in the extreme to men under fire from 
the guns set in them. 

The sea, the Germans, fear, and ex- 
fhaustion came close to wiping out the 
landing. Only one-third of the 96 tanks 
in the first wave reached shore, and many 
ot those were knocked out. One artillery 
battalion didn’t get a gun ashore. The 
heavy seas swamped boats and at least 
half of the men who came in on D Day 
were seasick. Inside the landing craft, 
the soldiers could hear fire from auto- 
matic weapons drumming on the ramps 
before they were Saeed Almost all of 
the boats carrying the first wave grounded 
50 to 100 yards offshore and the men 


debarked in high water, often over their - 


heads. They lost a great deal of their 
assault equipment and immersion ruined 


' more, particularly radios. German fire was 


beating down to such an extent that 
hundreds of men took refuge behind the 
obstacles, refusing to make the beach 
until the incoming tide forced them. 
They prolonged the agony of their fear 
and suffered more heavily than those 
who rushed forward. 

Even worse, the strong tides swept 
some units more than a mile from their 
assigned landing zones. Not one of the 
initial companies beached where it was 
supposed to. Without proper equipment, 
without knowledge of what faced them, 
the men huddled beneath what cover they 
could find. Of the sixteen assault teams 
of the Army-Navy Special Engineer Task 
Force assigned to blow channels through 
the obstacles, only five got to their ap- 
pointed sectors. The task force suffered 
41 per cent casualties, most in the first 
30 minutes. But-it managed to blow six 
complete gaps and three partial gaps. 

Men With Courage: Ashore, as the 
shells and bullets pounded the sand, the 
success of Omaha Beachhead rested on a 
few men. They were as often privates and 
noncoms as they were officers. They were 
the few men of any group who rise in 
great emergencies and lead even cowards 
to almost certain death. They are like the 
engineer lieutenant and his wounded ser- 
geant who stood up on the Easy Red 
Beach sector of Omaha, inspected the 
wire beyond the shingle embankment, 
looked down on the demoralized men 
hiding behind the wall, and said: “Are 
you going to lay there and get killed, or 
get up and do something about it?” No- 
body stirred, so the lieutenant and his 
sergeant blew up the wire. 

It was like that all over Omaha. It 
was a battle of unorganized units, led by 
men: many of them never saw before or 
after, who got the small groups going. 
Here and there men reached the top of 
the bluffs and took out the machine guns 
and mortars. For this the Allies can 
thank not so much their laboriously 


conceived plans as their few heroes — 


among the thousands who would not 
stir without them. The heroes fell far 
from achieving the grand D-Day ob- 
jectives of the generals, but they saved 
the invasion of Europe. 

Men With Pencils: “Omaha Beach- 
head” is the seventh of a series of official 
reports on operations. When the series is 
complete, it will be followed by theater 


histories, a history of the war as a whole, | 


and finally the publication of the official 
documents. Supervised by the G-2 His- 
torical Section, the histories are being 
written under a directive of the late 
President Roosevelt. 

In compiling them, the War Depart- 
ment used a technique developed by Col. 


S. L. A. Marshall, a former Detroit news: | 


paperman and later chief historian of 
the ETO. Under his plan, soon after 
each action a historian of the trained 
teams which operated in every theater 
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“,0eTHE TRUTH COMES OUT when a man checks 
his hat. Goodness, how his hair spoils his 
appearance. It’s so dull and lifeless . . . and 
full of loose dandruff. Well, that’s Dry Scalp 
for you... Maybe I should tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” m4 





Hair looks bervér... 
scalp feels berrér... 
when you check 







HIS HAIR LOOKS SWELL NOW! Yours can, 
too. Five drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a 
day check Dry Scalp by supplementing the 
natural scalp oils. See the difference in your 
hair. Feel the difference in your scalp. Loose 
dandruff goes. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic con- 
tains no alcohol or other drying ingredients. 
Try it also with massage before every sham- 
poo. It’s double care—both scalp and hair . . . 
and more economical than other hair tonics. 


Vaseline 


REG UV &. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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called men together by companies— 
sometimes they were withdrawn from 
the line—and outlined the engagement 
from the information of official reports. 
The men interrupted the historian, ar- 

ed amongst themselves, and told what 
ad happened to them personally. By 
combining official reports, which infre- 
quently are aware of what happened to 
individuals, and personal reports, which 


. infrequently recognize the larger aspects, 


the War Department believes it can ar- 
rive at a nearly complete picture. 

“Omaha Beachhead,” the result of this 
historical teamwork, was written by Col. 
Charles H. Taylor, a Harvard professor 
of medieval history, in cooperation with 
Colonel Marshall in Europe. Though the 
Government Printing Office will charge 
the general public $1.50 for the book, 
every bonafide veteran wounded at 
Omaha Beach can get a free copy by 
writing the Publications Division, Adju- 
tant General’s Office, Washington. This 
is because General of the Army Marshall, 
during a tour of Army hospitals in 1943, 
decided the morale of the wounded 
would be raised if they were given an 
appreciation of the parts they person- 
ally played in an operation. 

Last week, when copies of “Omaha 
Beachhead” reached Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital in Washington, it caused a 
sensation. Veterans of the engagement 
found errors—that gun was put in the 
wrong place, etc.—and “asked Colonel 
Taylor to visit them so they could set 
him straight. That is as the War De- 
partment wants it; it would like errors 
caught in the preliminary reports so that 
the later histories will be as nearly accur- 
ate as possible. 
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CASUALTIES: The Missing 


Near the town of Sinz, Germany, in 
February 1945 an infantry lieutenant 
looked up out of a shallow slit trench into 
the muzzle of a German Tiger tank’s 88. 
It was the last thing he ever saw. 

To the men who found nothing but 
cordite-smelling earth at the bottom of 
the slit trench a few minutes later, their 
leader was tragically and incontrovertibly 
dead. Yet to the Army, scrupulously cau- 
tious in matters of such terrible import 
to relatives back home, no visible evi- 
dence of death remained. When the war 
was over, six months later, the lieutenant 
was still “missing in action.” 

There were bound to be thousands of 
such tragic ironies in a war in which the 
Army’s casualties were four times as wa 
as those of the first world war and the 
Navy’s five times more than it had lost 
in all past wars put together. During the 
eleven worst casualty months—from D 
Day until May 6, 1945, when the Nazis 
surrendered in a Rheims schoolroom— 
more than 10 per cent of the total casual- 
ties were listed as MIA. 

When Hope Ends: By far the ma- 
jority of the missing in that and other 

attles were dead. Some were at the bot- 


tom of oceans. Some lay with the wreck- 
age of planes in jungles and others were 
buried under the debris of bombed 
houses. Still others had lain undiscovered 
on old battlefields until they were found 
and buried by natives. Some had simply 
forgotten to wear their dog tags on the 
day they died. But some were neither 
dead nor wounded. Lost fliers endured 
weeks or even months on islands, and 
prisoners of war were herded to un- 
traceable destinations. In the confusion 
of combat, men got separated from 
their units. Other missing men went 
AWOL, often choosing to remain in hid- 
ing rather than return to their outfits 
and face punishment. 

Dead or alive, finding these men during 
the war was the job of graves registration 
teams who, assisted by the Quartermaster 
Corps, followed the course of every land 
and sea action. These teams managed, 
while the fighting was still going on, to 
keep the number of men unaccounted for 














Job Hunts: With good jobs getting 
scarcer, veterans are using more ingenu- 
ity to get them. Some of the devices — 
are mimeographed personal advertising, 
printed biographies, and even special | 
brochures directed at a specific job, like 

the bottom one—an application to NEws- 
WEEK. Each appeal sells one product 
only—an ex-GI seeking decent work. 
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at a fairly static level and ultimately to re- 
duce it. In February 1945, 14 per cent of 
the total casualties to date were listed 
MIA. By the war's end in August this 
figure had dropped to a mere 4 per cent. 
V-} Day opened the way for extensive 
efforts to find more than 438,000 men 
whose fate was still officially a mystery. 
The Army Ground Forces, Navy ships and 
shore installations, and even the liaison 
staffs of Allied nations were ordered to 
renew their efforts. In LCI’s, PT boats, 
and jeeps, and even on the backs of ele- 
hants and camels,.search crews set out 
for old battlefields in every theater. 
Wherever engagements had _ been 
fought, five-man teams, fluent in lan- 
guages, portioned off former battlegrounds 
into grid squares and went to work. Clues 
were often meager, a helmet liner, a can- 
teen cover, or a vague story told by a 
native. Once the parachute-cloth skirt of 
a chieftain’s daughter in North Africa led 
to conclusive proof of an aviator’s death. 
The searchers were thorough and pro- 
duced results. By last September less than 
35,000 men were still missing. By the 
end of March this figure, according ‘to 
latest estimates, had been pared to 
14,605. The Army and Navy are hope- 
ful that by summer or early fall the re- 
mainder will be cleaned up; one way or 
another. —~ 
The Ever-Seeking Kin: But to par- 
ents and relatives of men who are still 
on the missing lists, the services’ utmost 
is sometimes not enough. Last January, 
J. Rae Conway, a Brooklyn insurance 
broker whose son Robert; a B-29 pilot, 
had been reported missing over Rangoon 
in December 1944, met with a small 
group of similarly bereaved parents in his 
Court Street office. From this meeting 
came an organization called “Kin Seeking 
Missing Military Personnel,” which now 
has between 800 and 1,000 members: 
The purpose of Conway’s organization, 
which anyone with a relative missing in 
the war may join, is to conduct inde- 
pendent searches following lines of in- 
quiry that might not be available to the 
more ponderous machinery of War and 
Navy Department investigations. Except 
in unusual circumstances, the services 
pronounce a man officially dead if their 
best efforts have not found him in a 
year and a day. Conway believes: that 
ough private contacts with missionary 
societies and natives of foreign lands it 
may be possible to uncover a few livin 
men who have been officially sbandanert 
On April 26 Conway and a group of 
KSMMP officials met in Washington with 
members of the staffs of Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz and General of the Army Eisen- 
hower to discover exactly what the serv- 
ices were doing to find their remaining 
MIA’s. Both the Army and Navy are inter- 
ested in KSMMP, and other meetings are 
lanned. In them it will be. determined 
ow Conway’s civilian organization can 
best pig opi ~ the government's 
searches, which will be pushed vigorously 
as long as the fate of a single man remains 
etermined.’ 
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It’s a fact...there is no practical speed limitation on 
the application of Torrington Needle Bearings. It is 
necessary only that the proper provisions be made for 
lubrication and precision assembly normally applied 
for high. speed operation. 

Torrington Needle Bearings have been employed 
commercially in rotating applications at speeds in 
excess of 20,000 r.p.m. with complete success. In 
addition, in one test installation Torrington Needle 
Bearings were operated at a speed of 50,000 r.p.m. for 
more than three years and showed only negligible wear. 


Thus, if you are seeking higher speeds as one means 
of increasing product efficiency, you can virtually write 
your own ticket for practical operating speeds in so 
far as the use of Needle Bearings is concerned. This 
advantage—plus the low cost, compact size, high 
capacity, efficient lubrication and ease of installation 
of these modern, anti-friction units—is accounting for 
their increasing use in many fields. 


If you are not completely familiar with many of the 
ways in which Needle Bearings are being utilized in 
your own industry, our Catalog 32, which will bring 
you up to date on practical Needle Bearing applications, 
is also an excellent source book for much engineering 
data. Your copy will be sent upon request. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
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COUNCIL: Arranging a Compromise on Spain 


This week the Security Council lost 
the bold needling and independent 
speech of Lt. Col. William R. Hodgson: 
The delegate from Australia flew to Paris 
to join his wife, who is critically ill. His 
place will be taken by Paul Hasluck, 
counselor of the Australian delegation. 

Behind him in New York, Hodgson 
left the Spanish issue, and his revised 
resolution expressing moral condemna- 
tion of the Franco regime and appoint- 
ing a five-man committee to make “fur- 
ther studies in order to determine 
whether the situation in Spain has led to 
international friction and does endanger 
international peace and security, and if 
it so finds, then to determine what prac- 
tical measures the United Nations may 
take.” This new resolution had been put 
together on April 26 when Hodgson, 
Oscar Lange of Poland, and Henri Bon- 
net of France breakfasted together at’the 
Drake Hotel on Park Avenue and ham- 
mered out the compromise to satisfy 
all delegates. 

By that afternoon it was certain that 
the original Polish resolution calling on 
all UN members to sever diplomatic and 
economic relations with Franco's regime 
would, if it came to a vote, be defeated. 
The question now was whether or not 
the Council membership could reach 
unanimity in support of the new Aus- 


‘tralian resolution. For that decision, the 


Council adjourned until April 29. 
Behind the scenes, Council members 
discussed the possible composition of the 
committee to investigate Franco if the 
resolution should be passed. The United 
States and Britain decided to ask that 
the committee be headed by the Aus- 
tralian representative and include minor 
powers such as Mexico, Brazil, Egypt, 
and Poland—and that none of the Big 
Five powers be represented on it. Late 


Monday afternoon, Gromyko restated his 


UN fun: Cadogan of Britain chats with Lana Turner.(above); Hodgson of. Australia © 


opposition, but said that he would not 
“veto” the resolution. The vote: 10 to 


0, Russia abstaining. 


Aces for the Caudillo J 


Bringing the Spanish issue before the 
UN Security Council has-already begun 
to strengthen the internal position of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s regime 
—as the United States and Britain feared 
it would. 

The diplomatic reports reveal that the 
controlled Spanish press and radio have 
been able to convince the people that 
only the Communists, led by Russia and 
Poland, want the demise of the Franco 
regime and that this fact makes it im- 
perative to maintain and strengthen it. 
The Monarchists and Republicans are 
tired of hearing empty phrases from 
Britain and the United States and have 
given up hope that these phrases will 
ever be accompanied by action. 

Providence is also on the side of the 
wily Caudillo. The rains during the last 
month promise bumper crops and remove 
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points to the taxi-accident souvenirs of Vel!»so of Brazil 
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from Spain the specter of starvation that 
hovers over the rest of Europe. 

These facts plus the example of Presi- 
dent-elect Juan D. Perén in Argentina, 
who won the election despite or because 
of foreign opposition, have encouraged 
Franco to the point where he is seriously 
considering a “democratic” election of his 
own. He has told his intimates that be- 
fore doing this he would wait for the 
results of the French and Italian elections 
in June. If these show the growth of 
Communism he will present himself as 
the last rampart of Europe against the 
Red scourge. If the French and Italian 
elections should prove that Communism 
is on the decline, he will present himself 
to the electorate as the foremost cham- 
pion of the anti-Communist trend in 
Europe. 

Observers on the spot do not exclude 
the possibility that, if the present Rus- 
sian-Polish agitation continues without 
any determined action by the Westem 
Powers, Franco might muster a majority 
in a referendum. 
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IRAN: Who Killed Cock Robin? 


’ Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China and Andrei 
A. Gromyko of Russia reduced the now 
tiresome Iranian case to proverbs last 
week. Quo related that when he was 
chairman of the UN Security Council and 
Gromyko demanded that the Iranian ques- 
tion be removed from the agenda, he re- 
marked: “Why not let sleeping dogs lie?” 


Gromyko answered: “The Council has _ 


shot a sparrow.” 

It turned out that Quo’s advice was 
right. Forced to ballot, the Council on 
April 23 voted 8 to 38—Russia, France, and 
Poland dissenting—to keep Iran on the 
agenda until May 6. Then it would know 
whether Russia had, as promised, re- 
moved all its forces from Iranian territory. 
Meanwhile, in Iran a delegation from 
Russian-occupied and autonomous Azer- 
baijan arrived in Teheran for talks with 
the Iranian Government. In wild welcom- 
ing demonstrations by the pro-Soviet 
Tudeh party two persons were killed. 
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ICELAND: Bases on Ice 


At the crossroads of the air routes span- 
ning the North Atlantic lies Iceland—sel- 
dom used by the great commercial aif- 
liners, but invaluable as a military base, 
particularly in the protection of the West- 


ern Hemisphere. Last fall the United | 
~ States negotiated for the retention of the 


American military bases developed there 
during the war. In return it promised to 
support Iceland for membership in the 
UN. On April 26 Premier Olafur Thors 
told Iceland in a broadcast that the gov- 
ernment had refused the American re 
quest. Russian newspapers have recently 
assailed American “designs” on Icel 

and intimated that the Soviet might some- 
time bring the case before the UN Se- 


curity Council. 
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How to start on your vacation 
( WITHOUT A WORRY IN THE WORLD ) 
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CONFERENCE: All Roads Lead to Paris 


This was the season of hope in four 
capitals: - 
@ In Moscow, the spring thaw had melted 
away nearly all the winter’s snow. From 
the courtyards of buildings water trickled 
into the gutters. Children played hop- 
scotch on sidewalks and in side streets. 
Muscovites cleaned and painted and 
washed their double glass windows in 
preparation for the great May day cele- 
bration. Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff departed for Paris. 
@ In London, the skies clouded over mo- 
mentarily, but this was the first break in 
more than a month of balmy weather— 
one of the best springs Britain had ever 


enjoyed. In the shops, goods gradually 
began to reappear in some quantity. 


- Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin stepped 


into a plane and made the short flight 
to Paris. 

@ In Washington, the week began in a 
blaze of clear and hot weather—weather 
so dry that lawns had gone yellow. The 
pessimism that had pervaded the State 
Department and Capitol Hill lifted and 
gradually gave way to a cautious, skepti- 
cal optimism. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes clambered aboard President Tru- 
man’s plane, the Sacred Cow, for the 
long fast journey to Paris. 

@ In Paris, bright sunshine and almost 
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cloudless blue skies gave this city of 
vistas and palaces the radiant look that 
it often possessed in the springs befor 
the war. Café terraces blossomed with 
bright colored parasols. The first tulips 
popped open in the parks, and shop 
windows sported more merchandise thay 
at any time since 1939. Foreign Ministe, 
Georges Bidault welcomed Molotog 
Bevin, and Byrnes to this Paris in the 
spring—and to a peace conference thy 
seemed to carry more real hope of peace 
than any international gathering sinc 
V-E Day, nearly one year ago. 


Problems of Peace 


As Secretary Byrnes was about to board 
the four-engined Sacred Cow in Washing. 
ton, reporters asked him for comment on 
the peace-conference prospects. The Sec. 
retary said the only comment he could 
make would be a quotation from the 





t----~Significance 


The Americans and 3ritish had laid 
their plans for the Paris conference in 
the spirit of facing disaster now instead 
of later. The disaster was the perma- 
nent division of Europe into eastern and 
western spheres as a result of the failure 
of the wartime allies to agree on peace 
treaties. But the Russians suddenly 
turned cooperative rather than obstruc- 
tive. That development — temporary 
though it might be—bulked larger than 
anything concerned with the actual 
peace treaties. Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, sends 
from Washington the following estimate 
of the significance of this change in 
Soviet tactics. — 


Last week Generalissimo Joseph 
Stalin received Dr. Jiri Horak, the 
Czechoslovak Ambassador to Moscow, 
and, surprisingly, devoted most of the 
interview to a review of Russo-Ameri- 
can relations. “Don’t you worry about 
the United States,” he told the aston- 
ished diplomat. “We will improve rela- 
tions with the Americans. But as for the 
British—that’s a different matter.” 

Foreign Minister Molotoff enlarged 

on the same theme in conversations 
with other diplomats. “After all,” he 
explained, “the Soviet Union and the 
United States are democracies. But Brit- 
ain is an empire.” 
_ Simultaneously, the new American 
Ambassador, Lt. Gen. W. Bedell Smith, 
has been the recipient of courtesies and 
attentions unknown to any of his prede- 
cessors. Some of the ambassador's staff 
have reported a “human and coopera- 
tive” attitude in the Kremlin—something 
they have not experienced since the 
early Lend-Lease days. 





ee 


Behind the Scenes at 


This new Soviet “be-kind-to-Ameri- 
cans” policy is likely to dominate the 


deliberations of the Paris conference. 
The Russians were apparently jolted 
by the strong stand taken by the United 
States over Iran. Its result—a- strong 
Anglo-American front—was the last 
thing the Reds desired. Accordingly, 
they have decided to trim their sails 
in Paris and to reach compromise solu- 
tions with the Americans. 

For more than three months the 
Soviet representative at the foreign min- 
isters’ deputies’ London meetings has 
sabotaged every attempt to draft any 
kind of peace treaty for Italy. On the 
eve of the Paris conference the Russians 





‘Associated Press Radiophoto 
Byrnes, Molotoff smile for the world 


suddenly waived their objections to an 
interim treaty which would abolish the 
Allied Commission and formalize the 
suspension of those armistice clauses 
which are no longer in effect. The Rus- 
ians made a minor reservation—that 
the loose supervision over the Italian 


Paris: The Shift in Russian Tactics 
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armed forces which the interim peace 
treaty still maintains should be exer- 
cised by the four powers and not merely 
by the Americans and British. And so 
timid have they suddenly become that 
even this reservation was not made di- 
rectly but through the French. Now 
Washington hopes the Russians may 
agree to a formal peace treaty, leaving 
the controversial problems of the Italian 
colonies and the Dodecanese Islands in 
abeyance. And—if their present mood 
lasts long enough—even those two ques- 
tions may be settled in Paris. 

The new Russian policy toward the 
United States has been vigorously ap- 
plied on the peripheries of Russian in- 
terests. It was no accident that Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, who has consistently 
refused to acknowledge the American- 
Serbian treaty of 1881, suddenly did 
an about-face and changed his mind 
and thus won United States recogni- 
tion. Next, without warning, the Polish 
Provisional Government suddenly gave 
a formal undertaking to hold free elec- 
tions, to compensate American property 
owners in Poland, to make public all its | 
international economic agreements, and | 
not to discriminate against the United | 
States—after which Poland was granted } 
a $40,000,000 loan. ~ 

Secretary of State Byrnes’s draft ! 
treaty with Austria is likely to test the 
new Russian tactics. Byrnes’s chief ob- 
jective in presenting the Austrian treaty 
for discussion is to force the Soviets to } 
withdraw their troops not only from 
Austria but from Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria where they are maintained 
to “keep communication lines between 
Russia and her Austrian occupation 
army.” If the Russians agree to this, the 
Paris conference, unlike its predecessors, 
may produce some genuine and lasting 
accomplishments. _ 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








THIS HORN BLOWS TO 
MAKE BRAKES BETTER: 


You're looking at a horn that blows 
dust-storms instead of musical notes. 
Our engineers built it to help them 
develop the most dependable brakes 
for all kinds of driving conditions. 


Into this horn they pour dust. 
It’s the sharp, scratchy, abrasive 
kind that whirls across roads in des- 
ert regions—the most destructive 
dust you are likely to meet in your 
driv ing. Then they turn on the wind, 
and a dust-storm screams round and 
round inside. 


GINATION 





EPENDABILITY 


AND GIVES YOU EXTRA VALUES 


The entire horn has to be specially 
lined—or the flying dust would eat 
right through it. And the tempera- 
ture climbs to Death Valley heat— 
or higher. 


In the midst of this inferno, we 
test the dust protection of brakes, 
so we can be sure they will serve 
dependably and long on our cars 
and trucks. Metal parts and rubber 
seals that stand up under this pun- 
ishment can withstand successfully 
any dusty driving conditions you 
meet. 

Chrysler Corporation people ap- 
plied practical imagination to create 





the dust-storm horn—and hundreds 
of other devices we use to test the 
quality of materials, parts and our 
finished products. | 


Other results of this imagination 
are improved methods like Super- 
finish, better materials like Amola 
Steel, important features like Float- 
ing Power and gyrol Fluid Drive. 
And the same imagination has put 
more extra values—like the New- 
Type Brakes and Safety-Rim Wheels 
—into the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Yow'll enjoy Kostelanetz’ ‘Music Millions Love” 
—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P. M., EDT. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER © 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemy Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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O OVER a million users of pick-up trucks, new 

Dodge Job-Rated Pick-ups are good news... 
big money-saving news. They’re powerful. They’re 
fast. They’re economical. 


They’re quality-engineered . . . quality-built. It’s 
quality that you can see when you inspect them. 
It’s quality that you can feel when you drive them 
. . - quality that shows up in low operating costs, 
low maintenance costs, and longer truck life. 


There’s a reason, of course. They’re Job-Rated. From 
engine to rear axle they have exactly the right sized 
units and parts for durable, dependable performance 
with- your loads, at your speeds . . . and with the 
economy you want from your trucks. 


See your Dodge dealer now about new money-saving 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 
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ob-Rated Pick-up is front page news 


CHOOSE FROM 4 SIZES OF PICK-UP TRUCKS 
¥-ton Pick-up: 116-in. wheelbase; body—781 in. 
long, 4814 in. wide; 95-H.P. engine. « 34-ton Pick- 
up: 120-in. wheelbase; body—90 in. long, 4814 in. 
wide; 95-H.P. engine. e« 1-ton Pick-up: 120-in. 
wheelbase; body—90 in. long, 4844 in. wide; 105- 
H.P. engine. « 1-ton Pick-up: 183-in. wheelbase; 
body—108 in. long, 4814 in. wide; 105-H.P. engine. 


TRUCKS TO FIT 95% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks are available for 95% of all 
hauling needs: Panels, pick-ups, stakes, tractors, and 
chassis and cab models—%-ton to 2-ton. See your 
Dodge dealer now—save with trucks that fit your job. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ WIT? 
GUEST STARS ... THURSDAYS, C.B.S., 9 P.M. E.T. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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egro spiritual, “Standing in the Need of 
ayer.” Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, one 
{Byrnes’s advisers, observed grimly: “I'm 
ot going to Munich. 

That was how the American delega- 
in, and probably the British, felt as they 
oft for Paris last week. But the moment 
he conference assembled in the Luxem- 
urg Palace, the atmosphere changed. 
‘e the first thaw after a Russian winter, 
sreign Minister Molotoff gracefully 
elded on the procedural point that had 
zen the London conference into inac- 
on last fall. This was the Russian con-. 
ention that in formulating peace treaties 
th the Axis satellites only those powers 
hich had actually fought could partici- 
pate in the discussions. Thus France could 
ot even comment on the arrangements 
ing made for Rumania. Now Molotoff 
smpletely backed down from his previ- 
pus position. 

The scene at the big table in front of 
e huge gilded mantelpiece topped by a 
st of Victor Hugo began to resemble 
e negotiations at the Yalta conference. 
e Russians were obviously on their 
od behavior. They had brought a huge 
delegation headed by the Soviet’s three 
mnking foreign-policy experts: Molotoff 
himself, and Vice Foreign Ministers 
indrei Y. Vyshinsky and Vladimir G. 
Dekanosoff. 

In its first few sessions, as the con- 
ference took up.the peace treaty with 
Italy, it moved with such speed that an 
American representative who came in 
fifteen minutes late discovered that one 
itm had already been settled, Yet Italy 
was only a beginning, and it still pre- 
sented difficult problems. And beyond 
that loomed the legacy of a year in which 
Europe had been the scene of a diplomatic 
and ideological struggle between former 
allies. Any survey of what the conference 
faced indicated that that battle would 
probably not be ended in Paris. 


Italy: The conferees reached almost 
immediate agreement on one phase of a 
treaty with Italy: the disposition of the 
Italian Navy. Italy will be permitted to 
retain a small force and the rest will be 
divided by the victorious powers. But 
the discussions produced less speedy re- 
sults on other phases. For one thing, the 
United States stuck to its policy that 
Italy could not pay any reparations as 
heavy as the $300,000,000 bill presented 
y the Russians. The Americans reasoned 
that eventually the Italian payments 
would have to be made good by United 
States aid to Italy. 

Disposition of the Italian colonies would 
lalse an issue vital to the British Empire 
-Russian penetration of the Mediter- 
ranean. However, on the explosive sub- 
ject of Trieste, the Italian Communists 
themselves indicated that the Russians 
might abandon their support for Yugo- 
sav claims to the great Adriatic port. 
The Italian Reds backed Italian claims to 
neste and assailed French Communists 
for criticizing their stand. 

Whatever the final form of the Italian 








treaty, it would probably be used as a 
precedent in the later negotiations con- 
cluding peace pacts with Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. 

Austria: The primary American ob- 
jective was to get the Red Army out of 
Austria. This attitude tied in with Wash- 


- ington’s desire to lift the iron curtain 


which Russia has clamped down across 
Eastern Europe and to prevent that region 
from being integrated economically into 
the Russian sphere by force. This natu- 
rally raised a fundamental issue for the 
Soviets. And Molotoff perhaps indicated 
Moscow’s reaction when he demurred at 
discussing Austria because it had not 
been on the original agenda and hence 
the Russians had not had time to crystal- 


lize their opinions concerning it. 


Germany: Compared with the prob- 
lem of the Reich, nearly every other issue 
in Europe seemed minor. Month by 
month the division of Germany into east- 
ern and western spheres has been estab- 
lished more firmly. At the same time, the 
French have reverted to their original de- 
mands for the political and economic 
separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
from the rest of the Reich. Furthermore, 
with the French elections scheduled for 
next month, it seemed unlikely that any 
French statesman could modify his coun- 
try’s position before that time. 

That apparently doomed Germany to 
continued division until later this summer 
—when many American observers feel it 
will be too late to put Humpty Dumpty 
together again. The British with some 
American support have been dead set 
against France’s Ruhr demands. They 
fear the future political effects in Ger- 
many and the immediate economic effects 
on all of Europe. Finally, the Russians 
have not so far turned on their new policy 
of sweetness and light in Germany. 


. French Communists support the demands 


for the separation of the Ruhr-Rhineland, 
while German Communists clamor for a 
united Reich. 


Acme Radiophoto 
Paris: Byrnes, Molotoff, extreme right and left; Bevin last head on the left 


Setting for Destiny 


The statesmen came to Paris to talk 
peace and they brought with them goad 
will—or at least good manners. Around 
the long oval table covered with green 
felt in the refurbished nineteenth-cen- 
tury elegance of the Salon Victor Hugo 
in the Luxembourg Palace, the four for- 
eign ministers sat in four Beauvais tapes- 
try arm chairs, while their aides occu- 
pied sixteen more straight-backed chairs. 
Behind them ranged still other advisers. 
Ernest Bevin, who had made the water 
decanters jump as he thumped the con- 
ference table in London, now spoke in 
such a low, weary voice that some spec- 
tators had to watch his lips to get the 
gist of his words (his quietness was due 
partly to poor health). Molotoff hardly 
raised his voice and never smiled. Bidault 
spoke without emotion in crisp, unruffled 
tones. Byrnes alone smiled as he talked. 

The only pomp occurred as the dele- 
gates’ cars, each with a two-motorcycle 
escort, roared up the Rue de Tournon 
leading to the front door of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace. Bidault came in a Packard, 
Byrnes in a French Delage, Molotoff in a 
Cadillac, and Bevin in a Daimler. As they 
entered the palace courtyard, red and 
blue uniformed Republican guards, 
whose gleaming helmets and black horse- 
hair plumes caught the sun, snapped to 
attention. 3 

Royal Suiters: The Soviet delegation 
lived quietly in 150 of the 200 rooms in 
the Plaza-Athénée Hotel on the Avenue 
Montaigne. Though the Royal Suite had 
been assigned to Molotoff, he and Vyshin- 
sky both chose to stay at the Russian Em- 
bassy. But in the Hotel Meurice, where 
the American delegation was quartered, 
Byrnes occupied the so-called “Suite of 
Kings,” commonly reserved for royalty. 
From the tall, second-floor French win- 
dows of the dining room, bedroom, and 
bath, Byrnes could look down across the 
Rue de Rivoli to the Tuileries Gardens 
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opposite. The Secretary took his meals in 
his suite, but the rest of the American 
delegation ate amid the potted palms and 
heavy. furniture of the regular dining 
room. They had only typical United 
States Army fare—shredded canned grape- 
fruit, cold-storage chicken, diced carrots, 
bleak-looking pastry, and coffee. 

The British at the Hotel George V off 
the Champs-Elyseés did no better. Hors 
d'oeuvres, ravioli, carrots, and apple sauce 
formed a typical meal. There Bevin had a 
four-room suite overlookig the flowering 
chestnut trees on the Avenue George V. 
In one of these rooms, which the Foreign 
Secretary used as a private office, a Louis 
XV desk was moved into the very center 
—so Bevin could do his pacing in circles. 


Empire Business 


In Paris, Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin last week kept an eye cocked on 
London. For every move he made at the 
Big Four meeting was conditioned by 
the probable reaction of the British do- 
minions—and dominion representatives 
were close at hand, gathered at London 
for the first postwar Imperial Confer- 
ence. After a single brief session with 
Prime Minister Joseph B. Chifley and 
External Affairs Minister Herbert V. 
Evatt of Australia, and Finance Minister 
Walter Nash of New Zealand, Bevin had 
’ left London for Paris. But over the week 
end he flew back to report to the do- 
minion representatives. 

This week Prime Minister Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts of South Africa joins the 
empire discussions. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada, not due for 
another week, was the only dominion 
representative who felt there wasn’t much 
empire business to talk about. Canada is 


well satisfied with its joint defense ar- 


rangement with the United States, and 
has already settled outstanding financial 
and food problems with Britain. So anx- 
ious is King to avoid the impression that 
the empire is ganging up on anyone that 
he refuses even to use the term “Im- 
perial” Conference. He might not even 
come to London. 


Significance 


The dominion chiefs have strong views 
to urge on Britain. Smuts, for one, 
will brook no Russian penetration of 
Africa, and would make it impossible for 
Bevin to concede the Soviets a trus- 
teeship in Tripolitania even if he wanted 
to. In the Pacific, Australia and New 
Zealand have equally pronounced views 
which put Bevin in a ticklish spot. They 
resent American pressure for exclusive 
bases in the Pacific islands, preferring 
instead a collective defense system with 
joint occupation. Evatt once showed his 
temper by remarking: “If Mr. Byrnes 
wants to see me about bases, tell him to 
come to Canberra.” But Bevin has been 
advised that support for the American 
proposals would have a beneficial effect 
on the Congressional’ debate of the 
British loan. : 





ITALY: Fascist Ghouls 


The year-old corpse of Benito Musso- 
lini, rotting in an unmarked grave in the 
potter’s field of a Milan cemetery, last 
week spread its odor through all Italy. 
For the grave was open. The body—or 
as much of it as the ghouls could gather 
up in a hurry—had carted off on 
the night of April 22. In the open wooden 
casket lay only a torn undershirt, a shoe, 
and part of a leg. Nearby were the crow- 
bars and shovels used to open the grave, 
the footprints of four men, and the track 


of the wheelbarrow in which they had . 


carried away the gunny sack full of rank 
remains. 

The shoe and undershirt mystified the 
authorities, for the Duce was supposed 
to have been stripped after his execu- 
tion. Besides, only a few persons knew 
exactly which of the shallow graves was 
his. But police seemed satisfied that the 
missing remains. were really Mussolini's 
and flung roadblocks around Milan to 
try to intercept the grave robbers. . 

The new custodians of the corpse 
called themselves the Democratic Fascist 
party. They left a note at the grave 
promising: “The time will come in which 
Benito Mussolini in his coffin, kissed by 
our sun, will parade through the streets 
of Italy, and all the roses of the world 
and all the tears of our women will not 





Potter's field, Milan: Ghouls took the Duce and left their tools 


be enough to give extreme greetings of 
the country to this great son.” It pro- 
claimed: “Finally, oh Duce, you are with 


us. We will surround: you with roses, 


but the perfume of your virtues will be 
stronger than roses.” 

But Italy showed little desire to. greet 
the sun-kissed remnant of the Duce or to 
sniff the perfume of its virtues. News- 
papers played down the story, and the 
Vatican paper Osservatore Romano failed 
to mention it at all. One theory was that 
a band of Fascist mystics snatched the 
body under the impulse of a superstitious 


-bearing plant that we possess, and which 





NEwswer 
“blood call” as the anniversary of thei 
leader’s execution neared. Another was 
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As the first anniversary of V-E Day ap. 
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proached, rising tempers and growing ” = 
tension in Berlin were reflected “4 thee Am ~ 
inter-Allied developments: sili 
@ A wisecrack circulated to the effect pq 
that what the United States Army now i ]-of- 
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dustry agreement, threw down the gaunt. 


let to the Russians at a meeting of the od 
Allied Coordinating Committee. Since Eos ( 
signing the agreement last January, the nists 
Russians have continued to refuse to do Trench 


more than discuss in the haziest terms the 
corollary export-import program, the 
heart of the agreement. “Very well,” 
Clay said, “I am giving orders to the 
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Associated Press 


17,000 workers in ‘our zone immediately 
to cease dismantling of plants ticketed as 
reparations to Russia.” 

@ A Thuringian provincial newspaper at- 
tributed this statement to Dr. Paul 
Landes, president of Thuringia in the § 
Russian zone: “I can give you the joyous 
news that Thuringia’s economic bureau 
has succeeded in moving to Thuringia 
the most important and the only ball- 


was located in Schweinfurt” (in_ the 
American zone). This was one of the 
plants assigned to Russia as reparations 
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bad American officials immediately inves- 
gated this report that the Soviets had 
‘ven it to the Germans in the - Russian 
mone. They found that only half the 
ant had been dismantled, and this had 
feen sent to Bremen and loaded on a 
Russia-bound ship. The other half re- 
mained in Schweinfurt. 

But the Americans resolved that the 
fst instance of such Russian tactics 
would be a signal for cancellation of 
the entire reparations removals from the 
American zone. Furthermore, the second 
wave of reparations removals that the 
Russians began in their zone about the 
frst of the year, has so jeopardized the 
jvel-of-industry agreement, that they 
were told bluntly: “For every factory you 
remove which undermines the agreement, 
there is one more plant in our zone you 
won't get.” 

(At a meeting of the Berlin Komman- 
datura, the Russian representative, Maj. 
Cen. Alexander Kotikoff, asked for rec- 
oition of the Socialist Unity party 
formed in the Russian sector by forced 
fusion of the Social Democrats and Com- 
munists. The American, British, and 
french representatives refused to grant 
recognition to the new party. Kotikoff 
thereupon said that the Russians would 
merely recognize it in their own sector. 
This represented a considerable con- 
ession by the Soviets. But suddenly Brig. 
Gen. Charles Lancon of France inter- 
posed a series of legalistic objections. 
Kotikoff, who knew he had _ been making 
aconcession,-became angrier and angrier. 
Result: The entire question was referred 
to the Allied Coordinating Committee. 
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Ballots and Bullets 


From a displaced-persons camp near 
landsberg, Bavaria, a throng of angry 
Jews, armed with knives, sticks, and 
stones, poured out to attack German civil- 
ians last Sunday. Two were killed and 40 
injured as the Jews ran amuck for four 
hours before being quelled by American 
tops rushed to the scene from Augs- 
burg. The GI’s, curbing the rioters by 
fring warning volleys into the air, were 
faced with cries of “Gestapo!” and “SS 
swine!” : 

Some of the victims were on their way 
tothe polls in Germany’s second faltering 
step toward practical democracy. The 
voters chose new county councils in elec- 
tions marked also by disturbances at 
Oberstdorf, Gmiind, and Rieneck—where 
tampaign posters were torn down and 
replaced by swastikas and slogans read- 
per at- fing: “For a Greater Germany.” As in vil- 
~ Paul fkge elections in January, the Catholic 
in the (Christian Democrats won their antici- 
joyous #™Pated victory, trailed by the Social Demo- 
bureau g™‘ats, Communists, and extreme right- 
uringia #Wing Liberal Democrats. 


The Voice of the Church | 


Throughout the war, the Nazis never 
dared forbid the reading in Catholic 
urches of pastoral letters criticizing the 
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Goring used sex to ruin Fritsch and Blomberg 


Hitler regime. Last week the Americans 
rushed in where the Nazis feared to 
tread: Military-government authorities 
forbade the reading of a pastoral letter 
criticizing the Allies. The letter, supposed 
to be read on Easter Monday, attacked 
the denazification “nightmare”: “The Ger- 
man people’s sense of justice is sorely 
touched by the dismissal of thousands of 
officials and managers without a moment’s 
notice, by the arrest of thousands of 
others without judicial sentence.” 

It protested the continued detention of 
“millions of German prisoners of war... 
often under miserable conditions . . . put 
like slaves to forced labor, although the 
only thing with which they can be re- 
proached is the fact that they were sol- 
diers.” The letter especially denounced 
the “revolting proceedings” in the Soviet- 
occupied east, “where more than 10,- 
000,000 Germans are most brutally driven 
from ancestral homes . . . No pen can de- 
scribe the dreadful misery caused there.” 

American officers said the letter was 
“offensive and derogatory to the Allies” 
and “incited resentment, unrest, and pos- 
sibly riot.” However, the British permitted 
the reading in their zone on the grounds 
that “it is impossible to interfere with the 
liberty of the church.” But, said one Brit- 
ish official, the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin “will hold Joseph Cardinal Frings, 
Archbishop of Cologne, responsible.” 

On April 26, the Holy See itself im- 
plicitly backed up the letter. The Vatican 
radio broadcast a bitter indictment of con- 
ditions that it claimed now prevail in 
the Russian zone of Germany. There, it 
said, about 50 Germans die weekly in 
internment camps and disease, starvation, 
and rape are widespread. “There is no 
food, no blankets, no medicine, no noth- 
ing . . . Their cry for material help is 
reinforced by a cry for priests—priests 
who could help them die humanely and 
give them a Christian burial.” 


The Informer 


Both Field Marshal Werner von Blom- 
berg and Col. Gen. Werner von Fritsch 
looked as if a Nordic god had created 
them as the very incarnations of the Pots- 
dam tradition in the Prussian Army. 
Their ramrod backs bespoke the goose- 
stepping discipline of the Kaiser’s Army. 
Their set features and thin lips reflected 
the almost monastic devotion of the 
generalstab: officer. Fritsch even sported 
a monocle which gave him an Eric von 
Stroheim appearance. 

Both shared the faults and virtues of 
the professional officer. A contempt for 
politicians and adventurers was one of 
their faults—or virtues. In any case, they 
underestimated Hermann Goring. In 
1938 Goring resolved to get rid of them 
both. And the methods he used had a 
buccaneering renaissance quality in 
keeping with Géring’s own nature. 

At that time Blomberg was German 
War Minister. Goring apparently ar- 
ranged to provide him with a pretty 
28-year-old secretary named _ Erika 
Gruhn. Erika was skilled in the ways of 
love. Blomberg decided to marry her and 
asked Goring’s help, since he knew Erika 
was the daughter of a carpenter and a 
“lady with a past,” a circumstance which 
under the officers’ code would prevent 
him from marrying her. 

Géring helped Blomberg, and then 
went straight to Adolf Hitler and told 
him that the new Frau von Blomberg 
had been registered as a prostitute in 
seven German cities and convicted for 
distributing pornographic _literature.* 
Hitler dismissed Blomberg. 

Fritsch was slated to succeed him. 
G6ring thereupon dug up a three-year- 
old charge of homosexuality against a 





*At Bad Wiessee this week Frau von Blomberg 
ied the charges. 
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Captain von Frisch and threatened to kill 
a witness unless he testified in Hitler’s 
presence that the real culprit was Gen- 
eral von Fritsch. The charge shocked 
Hitler, the ex-corporal—although among 
German officers the tradition of homosexu- 
ality goes back to their idol, that princely 
pervert, Frederick the Great. Fritsch was 


~ later exonerated, but not before an in- 


dignant Fiihrer had dismissed him. 

The Friendly Contact: This fan- 
tastic tale came out at the Nuremberg 
trials last week, told by a witness called 
by the defense—Hans Bernd Gisevius. 

Gisevius had been summoned on be- 
half of Wilhelm Frick, for whom he 
once worked in the Ministry of the In- 
terior. Only the prosecution was not sur- 
prised at the turn of his testimony. A 
triumphant prosecution officer said: “If 
the defense hadn’t called him we cer- 
tainly would have.” Suspicion dawned on 
the defense attorneys. “During the war 
were you ever active in the intelligence 
service of a foreign power?” Gisevius was 
asked. “No,” he replied, “I was in the 
service of a good clean German power.” 

“Do you know what the letters OSS 
mean?” the defense counsel persisted. 

“During the war I was in friendly and 
political contact with members of this 
organization.” 

Gisevius, ostensibly working for the 
Gestapo, actually. had contacted the 
American Office of Strategic Services in 
Switzerland in 1942. He became one of 
its most valuable sources of information 
from Germany, traveling frequently to 
Switzerland. One of the few survivors of 
the 1944 bomb plot against Hitler, he 
tipped off American officers to the 
assassination attempt a week before it 
happened. Gisevius took no money for 
his services to the Allies. His reward: 
entry into the United States, where he 
plans to live when he is no longer needed 
at Nuremberg. 
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Poor Julius 


Julius Streicher, the least consequenti 
and the least bright of the 20 Nurembe 
defendants, took the witness stand last 
week for the first time. As -Gauleite of 
Franconia, Streicher employed an 9}, 
scene imagination to vilify the Jews. Now 
he invented this tale: 

“During my internment, I have been 
treated in the way the Gestapo has heen 
accused of acting. I have been beaten and 
chained to the floor . . . I have been forced 
to bend and kiss the feet of Negroes 
People have spat in my face and Open 
mouth. When I asked for water, I was 
ordered to drink from the latrine. 

“In Wiesbaden, a doctor took pity on 
me and the Jewish director in the hospital 
treated me comfortably. So that | may 
not be misunderstood, I want to say the 
Jewish prison doctor here has been con. 
siderate,” 


Pom 


BRITAIN: Bang Goes Annie 


On April 16, 1941, a German airman 
released a 1,000-pound bomb over the 
heart of London. It plummeted down 
into St. James’s Park, burrowed through 
the soft turf, only a few hundred yards 
from Buckingham Palace and Marlbor- 
ough House, and buried itself 30 feet 
below the level of the nearby lake. Its 
delayed-action fuse should have set it 
off in a couple of days at most. But the 
clockwork failed to work. Thus for five 
years the bomb lay placidly beneath the 
park. In time, it even got a name—Annie. 

Last week the Royal Engineers pre- 
pared to take Annie away. They went 
after it as they had so many other duds, 
tunneling down to. haul it out. But the 
movement awakened Annie at last. 
Annie began to tick—and might go off at 
any time, said the engineers. Bobbies 
cordoned off traffic in the Mall. Buck- 





Delayed-action Annie explodes in St. James's Park against a background of Nelsons 


Golumn and the spire of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
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‘sham Palace’s recently reglazed win- 
dows were opened to save them from 
the blast. Nearby householders and pal- 
ace stafls were ordered to keep clear. 
The king and queen, spending Easter at 
Windsor Castle, were told to stay there. 
But indomitable old Queen Mary calmly 
retuned to Marlborough House and 
wouldn’t be moved any farther than 
the off side of the building. 

After waiting two days for the bomb 
to go off, a lieutenant placed a dynamite 
charge at the bomb’s base. Then from a 
protected underground lavatory in the 
middle of the park he pressed a plunger. 
Annie went up in a 100-foot geyser of 
earth and wood, leaving a 40-foot wide 
crater. The palace windows were un- 
broken. The crowds went home, traffic 
again moved through the Mall, and the 
king and queen returned to “Buckhouse.” 
Queen Mary merely remarked: “It was 
quite a bang, wasn’t it?” 


Sa 








PALESTINE: Unity Plan 


Hate-ridden Palestine learned again 
last week that the female is more deadly 
than the male. Half a dozen teen-age 
girls, fanatical partisans of a Jewish re- 
sistance organization, made a Commando 
raid on the car park of the British Sixth 
Airborne Division near Te] Aviv. Firing 
machine guns and tossing hand grenades, 
they rushed into tents and shot British 
soldiers as they lay on their cots. Strew- 
ing mines to cover their retreat, the gun 
girls got away after killing seven sol- 
diers and a policeman and wounding two 
soldiers and ten Jews. British authorities 
branded the attack “cold-blooded, pre- 
meditated murder.” The Jewish agency, 
the Jewish press, and elders of the Jew- 
ish community disassociated themselves 
from the terrorists and joined in the gov- 
emment’s denunciation. ; 

They had reason for alarm at such ir- 
responsibility, for they had won by peace- 
ful means at least a temporary solution 
to their immediate troubles when the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
wound up four months of study in Wash- 
ington, London, Europe, and the Middle 
East. Its unanimous report, published 
this week, while failing to satisfy either 
Zionists or Arabs, relieved pressure for 
télief of dispossessed European Jews by 
adopting President Truman’s proposal 
that Palestine absorb 100,000 of them 
this year. 

Recommending replacement of the 
British mandate by a United Nations 
trusteeship, the report blasted Zionist 
hopes for a Jewish state by urging that 
the sovereign state to be ultimately set 
up allow neither Jew nor Arab to domi- 
nate, but instead safeguard. the interests 
of both. The twelve committeemen ad- 
vised that - self-government be - allowed 
only after the trusteeship has sealed the 

nd of common Jewish-Arab interest by 
purging the schools of clashing nation- 

s and raising Arab living standards. 
To this end, the report proposed that ir- 











I+ Isn’T always easy for the vet- 
eran to see where he fits in the civilian 
picture . . . or to get the right slant on 
his future. For instance, there‘ are 
plenty of viewpoints about National 
Service Life Insurance—but, as in the 
case of the meri you see above, only one 
is real. That is: 


It’s good insurance. You ought to 
keep it and convert to a permanent 
Government policy. But are you fa- 
miliar with all its provisions... the 
“Refund Life Income” option, for 
instance? 


If not, it’s an easy matter to double- 
check with an authority.on insurance. 


New England Mutual 


. WHICH 1S THE RIGHT SLANT FOR YOU? 
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New England Mutual Career Under- 
writers everywhere are telling service 
men, without obligation, about the 
benefits which National Service Life 
offers—and they don’t do it with mir- 
rors! Give the New England man in 
your town a call about it today. You'll 
be mighty glad you did. 


WANT ANOTHER DOUBLE-CHECK 
—on the amended G.I. Bill of Rights, 
with a lot more dope on your veteran's 
privileges? You'll get it in this easy-to- 
read, 40-page free booklet. Service men 
and officers—thousands of them—say it 
has the very answers they’re looking for. 
It’s yours, free and post-paid—just write 
us at 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 





Ly Insurance Company 6 of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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rigation and agricultural projects such as 
the “Jordan Valley Authority,” even if fi- 
nanced by Jews, be controlled by the 
trustee government for the equal benefit 
of Arabs. 


Sa 


RUSSIA: Target for Today 


Russian fighter pilots liked the Ameri- 
can P-39. They received large numbers 
under Lend-Lease and put them to good 
use in the low-level tactics best suited to 


the 37-millimeter cannon mounted in the . 


Airacobra’s nose. Last week, with no more 
German tanks or planes to shoot up, ex- 
uberant Russian fliers still found the 
P-39’s cannon irresistible. The targets: 
American C-47 transports. 

One “maneuver” had plenty of wit- 
nesses—a throng of correspondents and 


Army. personnel waiting at Tulln airport, - 


near Vienna, for a passenger plane carry- 
ing fourteen American publishers and edi- 
tors on a flying tour of Europe. As they 
watched, a C-47 circled overhead on a 
test flight, keeping strictly within the 10- 
mile circle around Tulln specified for 
American planes by the Russians in whose 
zone Vienna lies. 

At 6,000 feet, four P-39s picked up the 
lumbering transport, diving over and un- 
der until it landed and following it all 
the way down. “I saw two white puffs 
from the 37-millimeter cannon in the nose 
of a fighter, and we could feel the con- 
cussion inside the plane,” reported the 
angry pilot, Capt. James G. Baxter. “I do 
not like it . . .” A half hour later the 
publishers’ plane landed unmolested. 

Only the day before Russian fighters 


had fired on another American C-47 flying 
the narrow air corridor across Russian- 
occupied territory from Linz to Vienna. 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, American com- 
mander in Austria, protested both 
incidents to Red Army headquarters. 
Eugene Kiseleff, adviser to Marshal Ivan 
S. Koneff, the Russian commander, called 
the affair “important, but just a mistake 

. a bit exaggerated. The pilot might 
have been excited.” But Koneff promised 
General Clark that no more such acci- 
dents would occur. 


Pa 


JAPAN: Mixed Diet 

The Japanese last week tasted to the 
full one of the more dubious benefits of 
democracy—what happens when no party 
in a parliament has enough strength to 
form a government by itself. Three major 
parties emerged from the recent Japa- 
nese elections to the Diet—the ultracon- 
servative Progressives, the conservative 
Liberals, and the leftist Social Democrats 
—plus numbers of Independents and a 
few minor parties. All last week politi- 
cians of the big three conferred in the 
Diet building over countless cups of 
green tea without achieving a combina- 
tion that would insure a workable ma- 
jority in the 466-seat Diet. Each of the 
big parties thought it should have the 
Premiership. 

But the complications went beyond 


this simple division. The Progressives’ 


wanted Baron Kijuro Shidehara, who just 
resigned as Premier, to resume the office. 


However, Shidehara had‘not even been a - 


candidate in the election, and it was only 





Japanese Style: Mrs. Douglas MacArthur (left) here has tea with Lt. Gen. 





Robert L. Eichelberger, two. other officers, and a Red Cross girl, at the Fujiya 
Hotel, Miyanoshita, Japan. The hotel is an entertainment center for visiting Army 
officers and diplomats, but guests observe Jap tea ritual, even to removing shoes. 
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NEwswer 


last week that he became head of th 
Progressive party. The Liberals backed 
Ichiro Hatoyama for Premier. His Case 
was complicated by the fact that he 
was still being investigated for alleged 
connections with the militarists duriy 
the war. If Hatoyama became Premie; 
there was also a chance that his ap. 
pointment would be raised before the 
four-power Allied Council for Japan a 
a time when its members were gil] 
smarting from the rebukes administereq 
to them by General of the Army Mac. 
Arthur’s spokesman two weeks ago 
(NEwsweEEK, April 29). 

In any case, for the next few months 
whoever becomes Japanese Premier mys 
face the probability of widespread starya. 
tion. General MacArthur requested the 
shipment of 150,000 tons of food a month 
to Japan. So far, however, nowhere near 
that amount has been sent. And on April 
25 the eleven-power Far Easter Com. 
mission in Washington asked the Sp. 


_preme Commander to review his food. 


import policy, to make sure that the 
Japanese did not receive any “preferen. 
tial treatment.” 


Hirohito, Runner-Up. 

The most popular man in Japan, Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur, revealed last 
week in his February report that Em. 
peror Hirohito was still probably the sec. 
ond most popular. The report said: 

“Press comments, party recommenda- 
tions and policies, and scattered reports 
of political observers in various parts of 
the country seem to indicate that increas- 
ing numbers of people favor retention of 
the emperor as head of the state, but de- 
sire a modification of the concept that all 
state authority: should be vested in his 
person.” 

At the same time, a limited Public 
Opinion Research Institute survey in- 
dicated that only 4.6 per cent of the Jap- 
anese favored ending the emperor system. 


First-Degree Infamy. 

The Allies this week presented the bill 
to former Premier Hideki Tojo and 27 
other members of a “criminal militaristic 
clique.” The indictments, containing 55 
counts, including murder, were handed to 
an eleven-nation tribunal. The actual ar- 


raignment will take place later this week 


and then the defense will be given time 
for preparing its case. 


roe 


CHINA: Red Checkmate 


After eight years in the mountain fast- 
ness of Szechwan Province, the Chinese 
Government last week began moving 
back to Nanking,- prewar capital and 
commercial center. It hoped the move 
would symbolize a return to some kind 
of peacetime stability and that civil wat 
and political wrangling would be min 
mized by May l, the date for formd 


transfer of the capital. But meeting that 
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deadline for peace would take fast work 
by General of the Army Marshall, sched- 
sled to fly to Nanking himself on Mon- 
day. In the frantic last days at Chung- 
king he consulted one Chinese leader 
after another as they beat a steady track 
to his stone residence. Ducking out of 
the city’s 100-degree heat, they found 
\arshall in summer khakis, doggedly 
jfting conflicting reports from Man- 
churia. 
They also found him facing a situa- 
tion radically different from the one he 
eft in China in March. Since his depar- 
ture, the Communists had become top 
dogs. Virtual completion of the Russian 
withdrawal from Manchuria had given 
the Reds 90 per cent of that country. 
No Nationalist troops had been any- 
where near to contest the Communist 
occupation of Harbin and Tsitsihar in the 
wake of Russian evacuation. Instead, the 
Nationalists were locked in fruitless bat- 
te with Communist forces far to the 
south, at Szepingkai and Kungchuling. 
Now it was the stymied Nationalists, 
stunned by the resistance of forces they 
expected to push over, who charged the 
enemy with using 38,000 Japanese and 
50,000 Koreans around Szepingkai. Now 
it was the triumphant Communists, 
flushed with success, who made the de- 
mands which Marshall had either to sup- 
port or modify. i 
Thus the Communists, not the Na- 
tionalists, now used the word “uncondi- 
tional” in discussing a cease-fire order 
for Manchuria. And thus it was they who 
now held the decisive voice on whether 
the National Assembly would meet on 
schedule on May 5. The Communists 
held out for postponement until the Man- 
churian issue was settled their way and 
util their demands for revision of the 
proposed constitution were accepted. 
Chiang Kai-shek, with his army 
checkmated in Manchuria, ,agreed to 
postpone the Assembly. He conferred 
personally with Marshall on a_ truce 
agreement for .this week. “The General- 
issimo,” said one of his aides, “appears 
to be in a mood for compromise.” 


oo 


MANCHURIA: Loot Ends 


Unofficially the State Departm: nt in 
Washington knows quite well that the 
Russians have practically stripped Man- 
churia of its industry—under an extremely 
fexible interpretation of what constitutes 
war booty. On this basis, the United 
States protested officially to Moscow. Last 
week, the Russians sent their reply—a 
reply so unsatisfactory the State Depart- 
ment declined to make it public. At the 
same time, it prepared to dispatch Edwin 
W. Pauley, President Truman’s repara- 
tions commissioner, to Manchuria and 

orea to make an on-the-spot report of 
the extent of Soviet industrial looting. 
Last fall, when Pauley went to the Far 
East on a similar mission, the Russians re- 
fused to admit him fo territories under 

eir control. 
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Style can be as sharply individual 
in statesmanship as in women’s dress 
or in the arts. It has taken some rude 
shocks for us to awaken to the exist- 
ence of a Soviet style in procedure and 
conduct at international conferences 
which is so distinctive that it can be 
classified as a real postwar phenomenon, 

One feature of it is the . 
element which may be de- 
scribed in Army idiom as the 
careful G-2-ing of the situ- 
ation. This meticulous prep- 
aration has accounted for 
frequent surprises for the 
other delegates, some of 
them serious and some of 
them half-humorous. 

At the Yalta conference, 
for example, when Stalin 
was trying to get independ- 
ent United Nations votes for the 
Ukraine and White Russia, he said that 
President Roosevelt shouldn’t oppose 
him, since the State of Texas was at 
liberty to expand its representation in 
the United States Government. The 
Joint Resolution of March 1, 1845, an- 
nexing Texas, said Stalin, provided 
that “new states of convenient size not 
to exceed four in number in addition 
to the said State of Texas” may be 
formed out of the existing territory 
with the consent of the State of Texas. 
President Roosevelt was no superficial 
student of American history. Further- 
more, his advisers were the best that 
the government could furnish, yet ‘it 
was necessary for them to consult the 
State Department to find out that 
Stalin was actually correct. 

Use of the dramatic also is a definite 
feature of the Soviet style. Ambassador 
Gromyko’s walkout at Hunter College 
is one recent case. Molotoff contrib- 
uted another and more pleasant ex- 
ample of the dramatic last week when 
he agreed to French participation in 
discussion of the peace treaties, with- 
out giving the French or any other 
government an advance hint that the 
previous strong Soviet objections had 
been withdrawn. 


These attributes of a distinctive 
style are insignificant, however, com- 
pared with the regularity with which 
the Soviet delegation arrives with its 
basic line decided upon in advance. 
This is the cause of the rocklike in- 
flexibility which has wrecked so many 
recent efforts. Other participants get 
the impression that to change the basic 
line is a labor of Sisyphus. The stone 
has to be rolled all the way up to the 





Those ‘Theoretical and Intentional’ Russians 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 





Kremlin, and more often than not it 
comes rolling back again. , 
Such a sharp and vivid impression | 
has been made on our veteran observ- 
ers of past encounters that they have a 
half-cynical and more than half-gloomy 
timetable of the way the routine goes: 

First Phase: Genial. | 

Second Phase: General 
toughening on the part of 
the Russians. 

Third Phase: The Russian 
stand looks immovable and 
issues insoluble. 

Final Phase: Sudden con- 
cessions. by the Russians, 
leading to an agreement; 
the Americans and British 
are temporarily elated; then 
they look carefully at what 
they have, and realize that, 
in eagerness to reach an agreement, 
they got only a fraction of what they 
should have had. ; 

The emergence of their set, formal- 
ized, and hard-hitting Soviet style has 
played a large, and probably major, 
part in setting the pattern for the 
whole series of postwar conferences 
from Potsdam to Paris. The Soviet } 
method has both the advantages and 
disadvantages of two factors. They ap- 
proach conferences like generals going 
into battle, prepared to grapple with 
forces of whose hostility they are con- 
vinced. And Stalin is not bound to veer 
with public opinion in setting the line 
of action. 


Painstaking, histrionics, and clear 
policy line would be form with very 
little substance without the stubborn 
sense of purpose which obviously 
drives the Soviet chiefs at the con- 
ference table. Perhaps some of their 
technique originates in Marxist dialec- 
tical training. Certainly its.inspiration 
is a force older than Marxism. This is 
not the first time that Russia has 
emerged. onto the world with a zeal | 
and determination which surprised and 
mystified others. The impact of Czar 
Alexander I was just as strong, and his 
personality and purposes just as much 
of a riddle, in the spate of conferences 
which followed the disappearance of 
Napoleon. 

Today’s style may have Marxist trim- 
mings, but it is basically and richly 
Russian. Dostoyevsky once wrote of 
St. Petersburg as “the most theoretical 
and intentional town on the whole ter- 
restrial globe.” The capital has changed 
to Moscow, but the theoretical and in- 
tentional are the same. 
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BOOM: Tipping the Scales 


Along the rock-ribbed, pine-studded 
New Brunswick shore of the Bay of 
Fundy, herring fishermen have eked out 
a living for generations. In the 80s many 
considered themselves lucky to earn $10 
a week. But now their pockets are full of 
money from an unexpected wartime de- 
mand for the tiny, silvery scales of sar- 
dine herring. 

Before the war, when the scales were 
worth only 3 or 4. cents a pound, many 
fishermen threw them away or gave them 
to men who helped handle the nets and 
boats. During the war, with former sup- 
plies cut off, demand for scales to make 
pearl paste for novelty jewelry and other 
commercial uses brought spectacular price 
increases. These reached a peak early last 
month, when buyers from pearl paste 
plants in Maine paid an all-time record 
of $3.75 a pound. 

The weirmen® almost forgot about the 
sardines in their eagerness to sell scales. 
While a hogshead of sardines sells to a 
cannery for $15, scales from fish in that 
hogshead bring $112.50 at peak prices. 
The excitement has inspired two new 
technical improvements: (1) a new type 
of craft, called a scale scow, with a false- 
bottom floor to hold the sardines while 
the scales sift through to a second bottom; 
(2) a new collecting bag, inserted in 
seines (large nets balanced on the sur- 
face with cork floats on top and lead 
weights below), to catch scales ordinarily 
flaked off and lost. 

Last week the price for scales was 
down to 90 cents a pound, but New 
Brunswick fishermen said it would bounce 


up when the herring run falls off again, © 


as it does periodically through the year. 


PP 


PRICES: Food for Thought 


Political storms gathered over Parlia- 
ment Hil! in Ottawa this week as Parlia- 
ment reopened after the Easter recess. 
Two main issues threatened a serious 


rift in the Canadian Cabinet: price con- , 


trol and taxation. 

Recent price increases on steel, farm 
machinery, and other items gave price 
control its most severe jolt since it was 
started in 1941 (Newsweek, April 29). 
Farmers and meat packers started to 
high-pressure. price increases for them- 
selves. They chose a time, when cattle 
supply is usually short, most likely to 
embarrass ‘the government. 

The three big packers—Swift, Burns, 
and Canada Packers—had told their buy- 
ers to buy beef at about $1 per hundred- 
weight less than they had 5 te payin 
in recent months. They claimed they ha 
been losing $5 to $12 a head on sales to 
wholesalers, and that farmers, whose 





*A weir is a 1 ardine. corral with walls - 
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prices had gone up 40 ‘per cent since 
1941, could take a cut. Many farmers in 
the four cattle provinces, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, there- 
upon decided to hold their cattle for a 
price increase. A protest march on Ot- 
tawa was planned. Some farmers’ or- 
ganizations opposed the sitdown strike. 
But the immediate shortage of meat in 
many large cities brought out a rash of 
black-market and_ meat-famine _ stories 
in newspapers. The Prices Board, fight- 
ing the panic vigorously, flatly refused 
any price increase. 

Meanwhile, the Cabinet faced another 
awkward decision. Before the general 
election last year, the government intro- 
duced family allowances, at a cost of 
more than $250,000,000 a year, and 
promised national health insurance and 
higher old-age pensions. All of these new 


costs were to be borne by normal taxa- 


_tion. But the cost of maintaining export 
markets, by heavy loans abroad, was 
higher than had been expected. The gov- 
ernment was now preparing to meet new 
social service expenses with a social se- 
curity levy on incomes. It would fall 
most heavily on low incomes and would 








Associated Press 
NotaS y: Dr. David Shugar, 30, 
’ Montreal scientist and former naual lieu- 
tenant, who was acquitted last week of 
charges that he acted as a spy for Russia 
{in Canada, is shown with his wife. 
Twelve others face trial this month. . Mrs. 
Emma Woikin is already serving a 2%- 
year sentence (Newsweek, April 22). 
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raise at least $350,000,000. The rat 
might be 5 per cent annually on income 
up to $3,000 a year. ’ 


Significance~—— 

The pressure for higher prices and th 
need to find new sources ad, revenue wer, 
doubly embarrassing because they cam, 
together.. The same cabinet minister 
who would fight for increases in farmer 
prices would oppose new taxes on low in 
comes. Others, believing that only highe 
prices would stimulate production ay 
check inflation, would be the first 4 
agree that new taxes should pay for ne 
social services. Both groups feared that ; 
runaway inflation started in the United 
States it would soon spread across th 
border, even if.the 10 per cent premiy 
on the United States dollar were dropped, 

Whatever the political effect in th 
Cabinet, opposition groups in Parliamen 
had their best opportunity in years t 
attack the peer, and would make 
it. 

Do 


MYSTERY: Samwater’s Curse 


While the British freighter Samwate 
was being loaded at Shanghai early in 
April, a Chinese coolie fell down a hatch 
way and was seriously injured. Two days 
after the vessel sailed for Vancouver, ; 
boatswain went mad and had to be left at 
Yokohama. On the stormy night of April 
17, Henri Bar, 60, millionaire head of the 
Franco-Chinese Bank at Shanghai, en 
route to France to retire, disappeared sud- 
denly. The storm abated two hours after 
a vain search had been made for him. 

Last week, when the Samwater docked 
at Vancouver, customs officials kept under 
seal on the ship 25 teakwood cases be- 

ieved to contain at least $250,000 worth 
of jewels, antiques, and art objects. Bar 
had collected them during 30 years in the 


Far East. Charles Claudon, French consul 


at Vancouver and Bar’s personal friend, 
said the widowed banker's only son was 
killed in the War and there were no heirs. 
Under Canadian law, the treasure would 
be kept in bond for 30. days. Then it 
would be put under King’s bond for 
eventual public auction, with the pro 
ceeds going to the Canadian Government. 
On April 25 Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police suddenly boarded the Samwater 
and searched it thoroughly. Tight-lipped, 
the RCMP would give no explanation. 
But others said Bar had told passengers 
he had hidden in his cabin three necklaces 
of rare white jade, worth more than the 
contents of the teakwood cases. It was 
rumored police thought they might find 
Bar's body on the ship. The Samwaters 
crew were reported to have told pas 
sengers that ten agate cups in Bar's cdl- 
lection were relics of the looting of 
Peiping early in this century and that 
“there is a curse on them.” 
Meanwhile, Claude Bar, 25, who says 
he is Henri’s son, was on his way to Paris 
from Le Touquet to find out how he cai 


gain possession of his father’s fortune 
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Double Bedroom in new Budd sleep- 
ing car, showing the enclosed toilet 
room and shower, and the ward-. 
robe next to it. A double-occupied 
bedroom is one of the most econom- 
ical of all sleeping accommodations, 


NEW BUDD-DESIGNED DOUBLE 








Every bed in Budd-designed sleeping rooms is pre-made, 
ready to be drawn into place for immediate use when you 
want it without regard to the porter’s strenuous schedule. 


| 
BEDROOMS ACCENT “Lyi 


In these double bedrooms, the toilet facilities are moved away from 
the window to the aisle side of the room and are enclosed. Yes, en- 
closed in a separate compartment with a door. This exclusive Budd 
Double Bedroom feature for the first time gives the unembarrassed 
privacy essential for two people. The arrangement also permits a 
wide, panorama window which double bedrooms have never had 
before, so that both passengers can enjoy the scenery .. . and un- 
limited iegroom. 

In the new post-war sleeping cars which Budd is building, double 
bedrooms are arranged in pairs. One has beds lengthwise of the car, 
the next one crosswise. Pleases everybody. 

Two adjoining double bedrooms may be combined intoa spacious 
apartment for family or group travel, simply by folding back the par- 
tition. There you have the supreme Master Room, originated by 
Budd to accommodate six by day, four by night. 

New stainless steel sleeping cars of Budd design will soon be in 
service on America’s foremost railroads from coast to coast. Budd- 
built trains are stainless steel—the strongest and safest material 
suitable for railway car structures. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA ~- DETROIT 








Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel 
highway truck trailers and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of 
fabricating hi-tensile steel. *nee. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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URUGUAY: Argentina’s Orbit 


The imminence of bread rationing in 
Uruguay, and that nation’s appeal to the 
Combined Food Board for 50,000 tons of 
wheat Argentina is unable or unwilling to 
ship across the Rio de la Plata, highlight 
Uruguay's dependence on its powerful 
neighbor. A NEWSWEEK correspondent 
cables the following account of current 
relations between the two countries: 


For the time being, at least, President- 


elect Juan D. Perén is monarch of. all he’ 


surveys in South America. No small coun- 
try in this part of the continent can still 
have any illusions about the possibility 
of opposing Argentine “expansionism.” 
There have been three recent develop- 
ments in the pressure on Uruguay: 
@ For the past two and a half months 
Argentina has denied export permits for 
wheat, salt. (for which Uruguay depends 
almost completely on A?gentina), and a 
number of small manufactured articles. 
@ Argentina has denounced the radio 
communications agreement with Uru- 
guay, a measure strictly of the pin- 
pricking variety. The reasons given for 
this were that the Uruguayan radio sta- 
tions “consistently insulted the dignity” 
of Argentina and that the Uruguayan 
Government refused to do anything about 
it. The Uruguayans admit that at one 
time some pretty harsh things were said 
about the military government and about 
Perén. But Uruguayans say that this sort 
of thing ended when it became clear 
beyond doubt that Perén had been elected 
President. And they point out that Argen- 
tine newspapers and radio stations daily 
print or broadcast attacks on the Uru- 
guayan Government that are just as 
rough as anything that was ever said or 
written in Montevideo about the Argen- 
tine Government. 
@ Argentine Foreign Minister Juan I. 
Cooke has announced that Argentina is 
going to “revise” its treaty on tourists 
with Uruguay. There are fifteen or twenty 
such treaties and Cooke did.not specify 
the one to be revised, but it is expected 
that the revision will require travelers 
between the two countries to present 
passports. At present, they need only 
identification documents, which are al- 
most as common here as Social Security 
cards in the United States. Getting a 
passport for the overnight journey from 
Buenos Aires to Montevideo will be quite 
another matter—particularly if the slight- 
est complications should be added to the 
already formidable red tape. . 
Uruguay’s Little Perén: It is signifi- 
cant that the latest anti-Uruguayan 
measures were adopted or announced 
while the active leader of the Herrerista 
party of Uruguay, Sen. Eduardo Victor 
Haedo, was in Argentina. Luis Alberto de 





Associated Press 
Good Neighbor: Tilda Thamar, 
Argentina movie actress, is on her own 
good-will tour of the United States. 
She will visit Hollywood but has “no 
ambitions” to play in U.S. movies. 





Herrera, for whom the party was named, 
is well along in years and it is generally 
believed Haedo, its No. 2 man, is the ac- 
tual chief. The Herrerista party is ultra- 
conservative, nationalistic, and isolation- 
ist, and it is 100 per cent in agreement 
with Perén’s philosophy and program. 

It “just happened” that Haedo was 
visiting Perén at San Vicente in Buenos 
Aires Province on the day that Cooke 
announced Argentina’s intention to re- 
vise the tourist treaty, La Epoca carried 
screaming headlines about the meeting 
between the “two great democratic 
minds, who will brook no foreign inter- 
ference in their fatherlands.” 

The immediate objective of the anti- 
Uruguayan campaign would seem to be 
to force the resignation of Foreign Min- 
ister Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta, who 
propounded the theory that the American 
republics should investigate fully the 
violation of the rights of man by any one 
of them. But, the long-term objective is 
to try to get an Herrerista government 
elected in the Uruguayan Presidential 
elections, scheduled for Nov. 24. 

It is a sure thing that all the money 
the Herreristas need .will be supplied to 
them from the other side of the river. 
They will also be the beneficiaries of all 
the experience acquired by Perén during 
his campaign. It may be said that the 
Uruguayan campaign has already begun. 
Argentine agents have been éxtremely 


"and a great catastrophe.’ And when I ask 
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active in Montevideo and the inter; 
They have repeatedly plastered Urugys 
with pictures of Perén and have eyg 
organized Perén demonstrations. Further 
more, they have begun to promote strikes 
a thing not difficult of achievement, dea 
the postwar struggle between rising cost 
and stationary incomes is just as acgy 
in Uruguay as anywhere else. 

The one remote hope for Uruguay q 
this situation is that Perén may move 
too fast. But he is a very smooth operat) 
and will probably push his intervention i 
Uruguayan affairs just so far and x 
farther. In the meantime he will wo; 
skillfully to build up an Herrera-Haed{ 
machine similar to his own. He will } 
at one disadvantage in that he will no 
have the support of the Uruguayan Go 
ernment. But Argentina’s dominance oye 
Uruguay in the economic field will prot 
ably make up for that. 


Pa 


COLOMBIA: Trio for Choice 


Colombians agree on only two thing 
on the eve of their May 5 Presidenti: 
election: This will be the first real polities 
battle in sixteen years, and more vote 
will be cast this year than ever before. 

Each of the three candidates is confi 
dent of victory. Gabriel Turbay, officis 
standard bearer of the Liberal party, con 
cedes that his independent Liberal op 
ponent, Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, will win in 
the cities, but Turbay believes he 
poll enough votes in rural regions to more 
than make up for this. Former Presiden 
Eduardo Santos, Liberal “elder state 
man,” has declared himself in favor o 
Turbay, and former President Alfonso Lé 
pez, whom Gaitan has attacked as an in 
efficient administrator, is said to be prepar 
ing to swing his following behind Turbay. 

The eloquent Gaitan, who has skillfull 
adapted his campaign to take advantage 
of all the mistakes, large and small, of the 
official Liberals, is sure he will get at least 
half a million votes, probably more. 

Followers of Mariano Ospina Pérez, the 
first Presidential candidate the Conserva 
tives have presented since 1930, are like 
wise certain they will poll 600,000 votes. 

The issue will probably be settled by 
the number of Liberals who are so dis- 
illusioned with the conflicts within their 
party that they will vote for Ospina Pérez. 
Already some Liberal leaders seem recon- 
ciled to a Conservative victory. Carlos 
Arango Vélez, Conservative-supported 
Liberal candidate in the 1942 election, 
apparently expressed this group's point 
of view when he told an interviewer: 

“In Europe I have seen the greatest 
tragedies in history: concentration camps, 
children who have never seen their par- 
ents who were murdered during the war; 
the monstrosities of the past conflict. And 
I come to Bogota to have them tell me 
this: ‘We are expecting a great conflict 


what it will be, they say to me: “The 
triumph of Ospina Pérez. But I say t 
them, that is not so serious, sefiores. 








SHAVE DRY 


NO LATHER 


NO BLADES 


COUNT HEADS 
whim you bt 
Wht peat as a 


YOU CAN SEE why a Remington Three- 
some does a better, faster job than a 
single-headed shaver. It has three 


_ complete shaving heads on the business 


end—every one of them ready to go 
full speed ahead on. your whiskers. 

Remington Rand invented and pio- 
neered this multiple-head principle back 
in 1940. Hundreds of thousands of 
these prewar Remington Shavers are 
still on the job. The new Remington 
Threesomes are even more sturdily 
built and engineered to closer precision 
tolerances. Furthermore, Remington 
Rand maintains 86 service stations in 
principal cities. Your Remington need 
never go on the shelf because of acci- 
dental damage. 

Why not treat yourself to a Three- 
some today? See the new Remington 
Threesome at your dealer’s. The price 
(OPA ceiling) is only $17.50. 

+ 7 x 


Remington-Rand, Inc., Electric Shaver Division 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
In Canada, Remington Rand, Ltd., Toronto 
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International 
Give their regards to Broadway 


Retrospect: In Chicago, fifteen onetime 
Follies girls put on their best hats and 
attended a reunion of the Ziegfeld Follies 
Alumnae Association. Among the matrons 
who posed for their first cheesecake pic- 
tures in years were Mrs. Justin Forrest 
(Dorothy Diebold, 1908 Follies), Mrs. 
Edward Buchnan (Annabelle Whitford, 
1908), Mrs. Lee Gordon (Dorothy Leslie, 
1930), and Mrs. Eli Markus (Madeline 
Sheldon, 1927). ; 


Birthdays: SHirLEY TEMPLE, movie ac- 
tress, 18, April 23. At an ice-cream and 
cake party, Shirley said: “I’m my own 


boss from now on,” then, with a glance at ~ 


her husband, John Agar, “except for him.” 
HENRY MORGENTHAU SR., onetime am- 
bassador to Turkey and father of the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, 90, 
April 26. Morgenthau, who remembers 
the panic of 1873, said: “We are facing 
very difficult times, but we have faced 
them before . . . This is no worse.” 


Flight: Nancy. Oakes DE Manricny, 
whose husband was acquitted of murder- 
ing her father in 1948, flew from New 
York to Copenhagen, Denmark, to drop 
flowers into the grave of Flight Lt. Joer- 
gen Edsberg. A member of Edsberg’s 
family said that the Danish-born RAF 
pilot and Mrs. de Marigny had planned 
to wed as soon as both were divorced. He 
crashed on April 22. His grave was kept 
open until Mrs. de Marigny arrived. ~ 


Married: FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW, 22, 
former child actor, and MaELY DaNIELE, 
28, his press agent; in Las Vegas, Nev., 
April 25. Freddie’s aunt, Myllicent Bar- 
tholomew, who thought he had gone to a 
stag party, was “shocked and horrified.” 
“She took him away from me,” Aunt 


Ciscw sobbed. “Freddie . . . has been 


sheltered. I can’t bear the thought of his 


being that woman’s third husband.” 

MartHa Kemp Mature, former wife 
of Victor Mature, and St. Cuam Mc- 
KELway, screen writer; in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., April 27. The bride’s first husband, 
the orchestra leader Hal Kemp, was killed 
in an auto accident. The marriage was 
McKelway’s fourth. 

Charles John Robert Manners, tenth 
DuKE- oF RUTLAND, 26, and ANNE Cum- 
MING BELL, 22, a Mayfair model known 
as “the girl with the perfect figure”; in 
London, April 27. The Duke, an officer 


in the Grenadier Guards, inherited his’ 


title, two estates, and more than $2,000,- 
000 when his father died six years ago. 





‘Associated Press 
A model wife for the Duke of Rutland 


Separated: Connie Mack (Cornelius 
McGillicudy), 83, owner-manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, and his wife, 
KATHERINE, in Philadelphia. Mack left 
home after a quarrel with his wife over 
distribution of shares of the baseball club’s 
stock. Mack had distributed blocks ° of 
stock to his three sons (two by a first mar- 
riage), leaving out his four daughters. 
The McGillicudys were married in 1910. 





Acme 
The Connie Macks, before their quarrel 


‘at Heanor, England. She plans to bring 


Associated Press Radiophoto 
Three times and out, Joan declares 


Divorced: Joan Crawrorp, 38, movi 
actress, and Pity Terry, 37, actor 
after nearly four years, in Hollywood 
April 25. Miss Crawford charged Te 
with trying to pick her screen roles and 
refusing to let her go out at night. Thd 
actress, who previously divorced Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. and Franchot Tone, said! 
“Never again.” © 
Wiiu1aM (RED) THompson, 27, who 
fathered quadruplets by an English bar 
maid, and ELEANOR THompson, 27, wh 
had previously refused him a divorce; on 
grounds of “indignities,” in Pittsburgh 
April 24. Elated, ex-Sergeant Thompso 
telephoned the news to Nora Carpente 


the three surviving quads to Pittsburgh 
and marry Thompson. 


Correction: In Paris, MustTINcveTt, 
French music-hall star, tried to explode 
the rumor that she is 80 years old. “I am 
only 58,” she said, producing identity 
papers and ration cards to prove she was 
born in 1888, “. . . but don’t tell anybody. 


“Mistinguett, whose legs were insured for 


$3,000,000, still maintains a pace that 
tires her 22-year-old dancing partner, 
Bobby Damase. “Some days,” he said, “I 
am literally exhausted.” 


Died: Cart. Bos Banrttett, 70, Arctic 
explorer, lecturer, and writer, in New 
York, April 28. Bartlett, who first joined 
a Peary expedition in 1897, piloted his 
tough little fishing schooner Effie M. 
Morrissey to the Far North nearly every 
summer during the ’20s and ’30s. 
Count HERMANN KEysERLING, 65, 
philosopher, author, and lecturer; at Inns- 
bruck, Austria, April 26. He was born in 
Estonia but lived in Germany many yeal’. 
After Hitler came to power he had fre 
quent brushes with the Nazis. Americans 
knew him best for his “Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher.” ; 
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NEW YOK CENTRAL B000G0 


As 400 New Plants 


Pick “CENTRAL” LOCATIONS 


AST YEAR, 400 new plants sprang up on New York 
Central... enough, if grouped together, to create a 
major industrial city. In choosing the site for your 
new plant, add up the advantages which drew those 
industries here. : 

This area is home to 64% of U. S. factory labor. It 
has over half the nation’s buying power. Its harbors 
handle 80% of all Atlantic Coast foreign trade. It has 
ample electric power and industrial water. It produces 
the bulk of the country’s bituminous coal and steel... 


‘plus a matchless combination of raw and semi-proc- 


essed materials. 

And binding those advantages together is the mod- 
ern rail network of New York Central .. . now investing 
$100,000,000 to bring finer transportation to your 
“Central” location. 
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Ask about plant sites on New York Central 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a catalogue of 
government-owned industrial plants in this area. They are also 
prepared to carry out surveys to find special advantages you 
may need. Let them help you find the right spot for your plant 
or warehouse . . . a location that will be ‘‘central” in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 


BOSTON .: . . South Station. . ...A.E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO ... . La Salle St. Station. . . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI 230 East Ninth St. . . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . . Union Terminal. . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT... . Central Terminal . . . . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . . 466 Lexington Avenue. . W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 
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How the Bikini Task Force 
Will Gauge Bomb’s Might 


Allied bomb propaganda, dropped over 
Japan between the Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki attacks, did not hold itself to impec- 
cable scientific facts. In lurid language 
each leafiet evoked a fantastic nightmare, 
to be recalled with terror the next day. 

Some of the same exaggerated quality 
has crept into American thinking about 
atomic energy, Rear Admiral William S. 
Parsons of the Navy said last week. “The 
time has come,” he added, “to lift the 
subject from the myth class. and put 
it back where it belongs—in the more 
understandable realms of realistic scien- 
tific phenomena.” 

The means to accomplish this end will 
be Operation Crossroads, the forthcoming 


atom-bomb tests at the Bikini Atoll in the 
Marshall Islands, of which Admiral Par- 
sons is Deputy Task Force Commander 
for Technical Direction. 

Outstripping the official knowledge of 
fast nuclear chain reaction, now limited to 


- the Alamogordo desert tests and the 


bombs dropped on the Japanese cities, 
the Bikini experiment will venture into 
scientific territory never before explored 
by man. “It will be concerned not only 
with the evaluation and analysis of dam- 
age to ships,” Parsons pointed out, “but 
with every possible measurement inci- 
dental to the bomb’s detonation.” 

. These spectacular studies, details of 
which were made public for the first time 
last week at a Washington news confer- 
ence of top military and civilian scientists, 
will be carried out by 1,000 men from the 
Army and Navy technical branches, the 


Manhattan District, the Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey, the Bureau of Standards, ~ 


the Fish and Wildlife Service, and from 
university and_ industrial laboratories. 
Three laboratory ships will carry the 
scientists, their chief, Dr. Ralph A. Saw- 
yer, Technical Director, and their equip- 
ment to the Pacific. 

Ships That Live: The purpose of 
Operation Crossroads, both Admiral Par- 
‘sons and Dr. Sawyer emphasized, is not to 
destroy useful Navy vessels. “We do not 
know how many of the target ships in the 
Bikini lagoon will be destroyed,” said 
Sawyer, a University of Michigan physi- 
cist. “A great many will not be damaged 
at all. What we are interested in is the 
eflect of blasts and shocks of this tremen- 
dous extent on the ships that survive and 
are available for examination afterward.” 

Each ship will carry instruments to 
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record the shock, and many will be 
stocked with fuel oil and munitions on 
which the bomb’s energy is easily re- 


-leased. “Even an unmanned ship is a live 


thing when it contains oil and chemicals,” 
Sawyer observed. 

Double Destruction: The expedi- 
tion’s first task will be to take explosion 
and airborne pressure measurements; the 
second will be to measure the effect of 
the bomb® on ships. For these purposes, 
two bombs, Nos. 4 and 5, will be de 
livered ‘from the Los Alamos Laboratory, 


_ ready for use. The first will be released 


in the air; the second at water level or 
slightly below. 

To measure air blast, underwater pres- 
sure, and shock-wave velocity, Bureau of 





Parsons says the “miscalled” atom bomb is re 
—- fission bomb having very little to do wi 
atoms.” 


Ordnance technicians will use a wig, 
range of instruments, new and old, Tw 
of the most efficient are a ball crush 
gauge which records air pressure when 
steel piston in a narrow cylinder smashe 
a soft copper ball and an aluminum {;j 
meter, which does the same trick by rp 
turing the aluminum foil. Other deyic, 
will register underwater pressure ting 
curves and peak pressures. 

Damage to the actual structure of thd 
various ships and their equipment us; 
in the test will be checked by Nay 
Bureau of Ships technicians, who 
rely mainly on standard strain and dj 
placement gauges of many varieties, |; 
measuring the force of the bomb, how 
ever, the technicians will use a mo 
homely device—an empty 5-gallon gasp 
line can riveted onto the deck: Blay 
pressure will be determined by just how 


Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


much the tin is crushed. “If the bomb flat 
tens the can like a pancake,” said Admiral 
Parsons, “you will know it is effective.’ 

From the carrier Shangri-La, Na 
drone units equipped with VGTA (ve 
locity, gravity, time, altitude) recorders 
will fly close to the blast. At the same 
time Army drone planes will use televisior 
transmitters and other devices to record 
and- analyze the effect of detonation 
waves on aircraft operations. 

Wave Motion: At a considerable 
distance from the explosion, supersonic 
echo sounders vill measure the vertic 
motion of both iaget ships and buoys. 
Special instruments at the ocean bottom 
will record water depths at frequent Ir 
tervals by means of hydraulic pressutt. 
And seismographs will be placed on i 
lands around the atoll to register the de 
velopment of shock waves through Ut 
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. « - If Happened in Baltimore! 


PROBLEM: Nerve-wracking noise—in the Baltimore 
plant of the Glenn L. Martin Co. Production execu- 
tives—supervising the Mars, the B-26 Marauders, and 
the PBM Mariners—had offices alongside the produc- 
tion line. The din was constant, exhausting. Execu- 
tives had to shout to make themselves heard. It was 
almost impossible to talk on the ’phone. . 


SOLUTION: Management called in the local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor—member of the only sound-con- 
ditioning organization in the world with the ‘‘know- 
how” of over 100,000 acoustical installations. To the 
ceilings he applied Acousti-Celotex, the original and 
genuine Ferox processed, drilled fibre tile, and most 
widely used of all acoustical materials. 


RESULT: A distinct decrease in noise—a remarkable 
improvement in working conditions. All production 


executives got more done in shorter time with less 
strain. The benefits of sound conditioning this area 
were so demonstrable that the Glenn L. Martin 
Company now has Acousti-Celotex in all offices... 
in cafeterias, reception and recreation areas, as well. 


MORAL: It’s a smart management that invests in 
Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning. Installations 
in offices, factories, schools, hospitals, stores, banks, 
restaurants, theaters and churches prove this. So 
consult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor. His 
advice is yours without obligation, ard he guarantees 
results. A letter to us will bring him to your desk. 


* * * 


FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning?’ 
Timely, interesting, helpful booklet. Write: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. NW-546, Chicago 3, Illinois, for your copy. 


Sound Conditioning with 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


: " Pooferaléid Fibee Tile SINCE 1923 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere @ In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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earth and their effect on the coral atoll’s 
geological structure. 

The probability of a serious aftermath 
to the explosion was scoffed at by Comdr. 
Roger Revelle, officer in charge of ocean- 
ography and wave measurement. At the 
most, Revelle said, an atom bomb is less 
than one-one-thousandth as powerful as 
a moderate earthquake. Since most of the 
bomb’s energy goes into space, only a 
small fraction is spent on earth and water 
surface. “It is doubtful,” Revelle said; “if 
the Bikini explosion will be picked up on 
seismographs more than a few hundred 
miles away.” 

The atoll’s sediment is so thin, how- 

ever, that the surface may slump down 
under the blast, causing small seismic 
waves, but these will decrease quickly. 
Scientists headed for Bikini predicted that 
there may be considerable erosion of the 
sea floor. 

Before, during, and after the tests, men 
from the National Museum will inventory 
the flora and fauna near Bikini. Corals 
and geology will b~ studied by members 
of the Geological Survey. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service will examine the effects 
of the bomb on food fish, principally yel- 
lowfin tuna and bonita. Air and water 
samples will be taken, and test animals 
aboard the ship during bombardment will 
be examined later for possible sterility 
from radioactivity and beta ray cancer. 

Other studies planned for Operation 

Crossroads are: 

@ Radiometry: To measure light in the 
visible spectrum and the adjacent wave 
bands, such as ultra-violet and infra-red, 
specialists will use spectrographs to record 
the distribution of the first blast, photo- 
electrical units to check its intensity, and 
bolometers (NEWSWEEK, March 18) to 
measure the total radiant energy. 

@ Electromagnetic Propagation: One such 
test will record the influence on both 
ground and sky wave transmission of the 
tremendous local ionization that follows 
the bomb’s explosion. Others will show 
the bomb cloud’s radar reflective power 
and the force of the electric disturbances 
caused by the blast. 


@ Nuclear Physics: Los Alamos scientists 


under Dr. Marshall Holloway will ex- 
amine gamma rays, neutrons, and other 
forms of nuclear radiation. But the instru- 
ments and techniques used are still classi- 
fied under security regulations of the 
Manhattan District, and nuclear findings 
at Bikini will not be revealed. 

Sky and Sea Films: Hundreds of 
cameras, operating at a rate of thousands 
of pictures a second and starting to click 
one millionth of a second after the first 


blast, will record Operation Crossroads — 


for posterity. 

Radio-controlled ground cameras will 
work from 75-foot steel towers placed at 
strategic points on Bikini. Four Army 
B-29s will fly in the wake of the bomb 
cloud. Another four will photograph the 
atoll and lagoon to catch the tossing of the 


ships and the generation of waves. Two 
Navy torpedo bombers will circle the 


mushrooming cloud, taking pictures. 





Acme 
One of the many Army protective 
devices to be tested at Bikini 


But what these pictures may show and 
what the dials and counters actually re- 
veal about Operation Crossroads are like- 
ly to remain top secret for many months. 
Results of the test, according to Capt. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Navy spokesman, will not 
be made public at the conclusion of the 


experiment. Reports prepared by the vari- 


ous sections will first be submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Evaluation Board and 
the President’s Evaluation Commission. 
Then they will be screened. for security 
before any official story of the Bikini ex- 
periment is released through the press. 


poe 





Associated Press 
Biliini natives have been evacuated 
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MEDICINE: Weak Sister K 


Penicillin, the powerful extract pro- 
duced from fungi, is not a single sy. 
stance, as most people suppose. The com. 
mercially prepared drug is actually q 
combination of four penicillins, known as 
G, K, F, and X. The first batches many. 
factured in 1944 were high in G, where. 
as later products contained far more K. 

Last week Dr. J. E. Moore of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, chairman of the 
United States Public Health Service 
syphilis study section, admitted to mem. 
bers of the National Academy of Sc. 
ences, meeting in Washington, that “mys- 
terious changes” had been noted in peni- 
cillin this February. The K variety, he 
said, was only one-tenth as effective 
against syphilis as it had been thought 
in 1944. 

This change has nothing to do with 
the drug’s anti-bacterial value, Moore 
explained. The K form appears to lack 
potency because it is destroyed in the 
body and excreted through the urine too 
rap:dly to maintain the continuous high 
blood concentration afforded by G, F, 
and X. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Moore vig- 
orously denied recent “scare rumors” to 
the effect that patients treated with K- 
loaded penicillin were peculiarly in dan- 
ger of relapse, and even of paresis (syph- 
ilis of the brain). 

“There is no need for fear . . . even 
under the reduced effectiveness of peni- 
cillin K . . . because the other varieties, 
G, X, and F, are present in adequate 
amounts to safeguard,” he said. “A victim 
of syphilis is under lifetime observation 
anyway. If he relapses, he can be treated 
again.” 

Meanwhile, manufacturers are taking 








' immediate’ steps to decrease the amount 


of K in their products. And doctors are 
stepping up the syphilis dosage and re- 
ducing the intervals between treatments. 


oo 


Anti-Pain Anti-Tetanus 


So severe may be the effects of tetanus 
toxoid injections for protection against 
lockjaw* that doctors often hesitate to 
prescribe them. Because the ordinary 
cultures contain sugar, salts, and foreign 
proteins, many sensitive patients suffer 
high temperature and painful swelling at 
the site of injection. 

Last week, scientists at the Institute of 
Pathology, Western Reserve University, 
announced that the powerful toxin, one 
ounce of which could kill the population 
of the United States, had for the first time 
been isolated in pure crystalline form. 

The scientists produced the toxin from 
broth cultures of the lockjaw microbe, 
Clostridium tetani. Treated with formal- 
dehyde, the deadly toxin became a sub- 
stance which, when injected in doses of 
a millionth of an ounce, will protect any- 
one against lockjaw infection with no 
uncomfortable side reactions. 








*An 80 per cent fatal infection which causes some 


1,500 reported deaths each year in the United States. 
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being made on the site of that little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny. 














— so do those who prefer a good, honest, straight rye whiskey today 
find Old Overholt different — and for the same reason. Its inviting amber color — its robust 


flavor of the grain — still add up to “the good taste that always stands out.” And it is still 
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Straight Rye Whiskey — Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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For Perfection in 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY — Get 


TEACHER’S 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons. Ltd Glasgow - Sole YS 
Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N. Y.+ Importers Since $794 
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Hope Springs Financial 
Like any average comedian, Bob Hope 

















cial problem: is good stock in trade. As 
agilt-edged entertainer, Hope also knows 
the gag can be more truth than frippery. 
Away from the microphone and cameras, 
he makes a quick change from rib tickler 
Ho coupon clipper. Currently he is as 
much businessman as he is comedian. 
And with a grim determination to keep 
his present grip in both fields, he is 
treating each to a large dose of postwar 
reconversion and expansion. 

| To keep his income rolling, Hope re- 
alizes he has to keep his audience happy. 
When the Japs walloped Pearl Harbor, 
Bob Hope, ex-delivery boy, ex-boxer, and 
a-vaudevillian, was one of the nation’s 
best and highest-paid funny men. Set- 
fing down on Tuesday nights (NBC, 
10-10:30 p.m., EDST) for his radio pro- 
gam had become the habit of nearly 
half the nation.. His Paramount movies— 
een without Bing Crosby—were musts 
‘m many a list. 

As a benefit performer, Hope was in 
constant demand. In the two years before 
Dec. 7, 1941, Hope made a precedent- 
shattering record of 562 gratis appear- 











































































































































won him a special Oscar from the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

Then, dedicating his talents to service- 
men, Hope by V-J Day had appeared at 
almost every camp, naval base, and hos- 
pital in the country, and had made six 
overseas trips to entertain GI’s in the 
front lines. All in all, he traveled more 
than 1,000,000 miles. 

Free for Nothing: Hope’s wartime 
job was probably the biggest entertain- 
ment give-away in history. Though he 
was of course paid for his broadcasts, 
Hope didn’t get a nickel for the thou- 
sands of shows he put on just for service- 
men. But he earned something that isn’t 
for sale. He became a symbol. To the GI’s 
at the front he was something from 
home. To the civilians at home he was a 
tenuous tie with the G!’s overseas. To both 
he was very funny. In return Hope was 
recognized with almost twoscore awards 






















































































from the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 








He was the only entertainer to be voted 
into the Living Hall of Fame at the 
Smithsonian Institution—an honor he 
shared with 50 wartime headliners. But 
the proudest possession in the trophy 























a photograph of the late President Roose- 
velt, inscribed “from your friend.” 

When the atomic suddenness of V-J 
Day came, Hope was caught off base on 

















used the raucous and ready laughter of 
GI audiences as a sounding board for his 
jokes. Now he could rely on them no 
more. Feeling he still needed a back- 























jnows that a gag ribbing his own finan-. 


ances—a generous ‘accomplishment that - 


for merit, from organizations ranging © 


the Ardmore, Pa., Junior High School.: 


room of his Toluca Lake, Calif., home is - 
the radio diamond. For four years he had 


ground of mass spontaneous laughter, - 


Hope took his show to college campuses. 
But jokes that tickled GI Joe laid eggs 
with Joe College. Worse yet, the radio 
audience was tiring of the routine. A 
month ago, Hope slipped into third place 
in the Hooper ratings of radio popularity. 
For one of the few times in years he 
wasn't trading off with Fibber McGee and 
Molly for first place. The slip was short- 
lived. Last week, Hope was back in first 
place, but the incident confirmed a point 
on which he had already insisted—it was 
time to change his routine. 

So next fall, Hope will switch to situa- 
tion comedy—the arrangement of humor 


_that carried the McGees to the top. He 


will be supported by Vera Vague, the 
squeaky, man-crazed old maid who won 
her first big fame on the- Hope show. 
But Hope will still circle the country. 
“Tve got to get back to civilians,” he 
explains. “But I'll keep moving around. 
It’s good for my writers and gives me 
new subject material to work on.” 
Though he employs seven writers to hack 
out his radio material, Hope is the boss 
and has the final say. He possesses a 
natural sense of comedy—a sense that he 
matches with his business acumen. 
The Big Take: Martin Gang, a Holly- 
wood attorney who is legal custodian of 
the Hope financial empire, once said: 
“Hope is more than an actor; he is an 
entrepreneur.” Unlike more improvident 
fellow-performers, Hope has no business 
manager. He does that work himself. 
In 1946 Hope will probably gross 
around $1,250,000 from his screen and 
radio jobs alone. Under a new arrange- 
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ment with Paramount, Hope will star in 
two features a year, one of which he 
will produce as head of his own inde- 
pendent unit. Each of the films will net 
him $150,000 for acting, plus 50 per 
cent of the profits from the one he pro- 
duces. With one eye on the box office 
and the other on a career that shows 
little sign of dimming, Paramount spread 
out the contract to the California maxi- 
mum of seven years. 

Hope’s radio sponsors, the Pepsodent 
Co., signed him to a new agreement in 
1945. It provides a payment for the 
whole show of about $750,000 a year 
and runs until January 1955—if Hope 
can stay funny that long. After paying 
his performers, Hope pockets about 
$7,500 each week. Since he owns the 
show, its financial operations are han- 
dled in one set of books. Fo handle his 
other business, Hope has set up two 
corporations, structures necessary for an 
actor engaged in so many separate busi- 
nesses. Hope Corp. No. 1 manages pic- 
ture earnings; Hope Corp. No. 2 takes 
care of income from personal appear- 
ances. Hope Corp. No. 3, now being 
formed, is to cover any new activities. 


Dribbles of Dough: Aided by his 


_gag writers, Hope is also a minor jour- 


nalist. About. eighteen months ago he 
started a daily column of witticisms for 
King Features Syndicate, Inc., entitled 
“It Says Here.” Though it earns him 
roughly $575 a week, Hope is thinking: 
of dropping it because of the nuisance 
of meeting a daily deadline. 

This accumulation of worldly goods! 
is bulging at the seams. Hope is a shrewd 
bargainer and cautious investor. With the 


The president of the Hope Metal Products Co. of Cleveland displays‘his welding 
skill to an employe, Frank Scrocki, and Ivor Hope (center) 
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NO, WE. DON’T MAKE THESE BUT... 


-. you'll find dozens of handsome 
models; antique and plain; curved 
and straight; small, large and 
medium; round, oval and square; 
long, short and in-between— 
AND, what’s more important, 
every one’s an LHS, the sign of - 
the perfect pipe. Ask your dealer. 


“A good pipe is an investment in 
daily pleasure.’ 
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IMPORTED BRIAR $ 
Model #12, antique finish 
Other models, plain or antique 


ALSO LHS STERNCREST 14K 


Specially selected 
briar, 14K gold bond’ 65, 


LHS Sterncres? 
Ultra-Fine . $10.00 
CHS Certified 
Purex . - $3.50 
LHS Purex 


Superfine $1.50 
(Domestic Briar) 


The famous ZEUS Filter Cigarette Holder 
is back in Aluminum, with handy ejector 
FREE: Write for"‘Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 
L&H STERN inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 











guidance of Nadell & Scharf, a New 
York certified-public-accountant firm, he 
has bought heavily in annuities, securi- 
ties, War Bonds, real estate, and other 
blue-chip investments. “That’s for the 
future when people don’t laugh at my 
jokes any more,” he intones seriously. 

His only other business interest is 
Hope Metal Products, Inc., of Cleveland. 
Originally intended to set up Hope’s 
brother Ivor in gainful occupation, the 
company seemed to feel the comedian’s 
Midas touch. Under Ivor’s management, 
though brother Bob is listed as president, 
it does an annual $100,000 business man- 
ufacturing plumbing fixtures. 


Bob also pays another brother, Jack, 


to act as his studio manager. None of the. 


other four brothers has any regular con- 
nection with the comedian’s business 
affairs, but intimates say that Hope “takes 
care of a lot of family.” 


Liquid Money: Like many another 
plush actor, Hope is sometimes short of 
ready cash. Last March the Treasury 
Department nudged him for $62,000 in 
1945. income tax. Hope took inventory 
of his liquid wealth and came up with 
$12,000. He took the only out and wrote 
a detailed explanation of his predicament 
to the Treasury. Result: an extension on 
payment with Hope’s promise to pony up 
when he starts his next movie. Hope 
reasoned the favor was not out of line 
as a small return for what he had done 
to help put over War Bond drives. 

Nonetheless, he is taking steps not to 
get caught again next year. When his 
program goes off the air June 11 for the 
summer, Hope will hit the road. This 
time, he will do one-night stands in 
twenty major cities. And he will charge 
admission, thus enabling Hope Corp. No. 
2 to show a sizable profit in cold cash. 

Then too, Hope is writing another 
book in collaboration with Carroll Car- 
roll, the gag writer who worked on 
“They’ve Got Me Covered” and “I Never 
Left Home.” The first sold several million 
copies, but it was tied up in a box-top 
promotion stunt that netted Hope noth- 
ing. Proceeds from the 1,386,000 copies 
of “I Never Left Home” went to the 
National War Fund. Royalties on the 
third, “So This Is Peace,” will go into 
Hope coffers. Finally, trade talk has it 
that Capitol records will soon issue an 
album of the Hope wartime monologues 
and tributes to fighting men—another ex- 
ample of Hope, the businessman, with an 
eye to the postwar era. 

Hope could have retired long ago and 
lived in-luxury on his investments. But 
it is a rare actor who can permit material 
things to come before the pleasure of 
applause. Today, at 42, Hope is as 
healthy as a youngster and shows no 
signs of letting up on the maddening 
tempo of his sustained drive. “I try not 
to worry about anything,” he says. “It’s 
not important to keep up the pressure to 
stay where you are. But I get as much 
kick out of making people laugh as do 
the people who laugh at my jokes.” 
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Hearst’s 88rd birthday photo 


The Seer of San Simeon 


This Monday, April 29, messages of 
congratulation poured in as usual to La and d 
Casa Grande atop the 2,000-foot En- tionab 
chanted Hill at San Simeon, Calif. They jj in: 
came from politicians, churchmen, movie fj *©™ 
stars, doctors, lawyers, merchants, pub- f °° S 
lishers, Hearst executives, and_ lesser and 
lights. It was the Chief's 83rd birthday. jj 

William Randolph Hearst, who dis- hair, i 
likes reminders of age and taboos the tall, 
mention of death in his presence, saw § % slig 
no occasion to break his daily routine. §j ™V 
About noon he emerges from the imperial 
suite, hands a sheaf of penciled notes to 
a secretary, and strolls outside to greet Ca 
guests, whom he likes to guide on sight- J "w 


‘ seeing tours of the Moorish palaces, gal- Hears 


leries, gardens, and zoo of his castle inclu 
grounds fronting the Pacific midway be- # Sve! 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. j “atic 

On Hearst’s private wire linking sev- all h 
enteen newspapers, nine magazines, a cham 
news service, photo service, the country’s JJ *aln 
biggest syndicate, and three radio sta- J Porta 
tions, his notes become orders to editors mone 
and executives. Beginning “Chief says, does 
the messages may write the headline for Tk 
the day’s OPA story in the Hearst press, other 
order an anti-Communist editorial and jj mell 


cartoon, or change the content of a maga- Q. 
zine about to go to press. ade 

Afternoon of a Problem: Hears’s 9 
afternoons also follow a pattern. He di- ra 


gests a summary of his heavy mail, t 
by phone with editors throughout the Q 
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ountry, greets visiting celebrities (he 
es a authors, statesmen, histori- 
ins, and philosophers to the Hollywood 
minaries who used to light up his 
irthday parties), and confers with visit- 

Hearst editors, some one or two of 

whom nearly always are at San Simeon. 
As Hearst, long the problem child of 
American journalism, put it in a birth- 
day interview with Newsweek: “I am a 
roblem editor. I like to see my editors 
and talk over their problems.” 
In the evening Hearst planned to cele- 
hrate quietly. His five sons and their fam- 
ilies would come to the small dinner 
aty in his honor, and Marion Davies, 
his longtime intimate friend, would fly 
fom Santa Monica for the event. 

On his birthday Hearst had reason to 
be jubilant. In the late ’30s his debt-bloat- 
ed, top-heavy empire failed to float a 
$35,000,000 stock issue and nearly went 
wer the brink. Hearst abdicated financial 
nile and set up a regency which got out 
the wringer. From it Hearst enterprises, 
mee reputedly worth $220,000,000, 
emerged shrunken but virtually out of 
debt. Today they are all in the black. 

The regents shrank the wobbly Hearst 
superstructure from 60-odd separate cor- 
porations to fewer than a dozen. They 
also emptied Hearst warehouses of junky 
aitiques and sold them for a fraction 
of their reputed cost of $35,000,000. 
Then they disposed of warehouses and 
other nonpublishing Hearst real estate. 
Even San Simeon did not escape; 155,- 
000 of its rolling acres went to the gov- 
emment, which bought the land for war 
taining purposes. 

Editorially, Hearst never has abdicated 
and doesn’t intend to until the -unmen- 
tionable topples him from the throne. His 
brain is as sharp as ever, and his memory 
astonishes his visitors. His famous blue 
eyes still can sparkle or kill with a glance, 
and they need no glasses. The long, 
equine face, topped by patriarchal gray 
hair, is remarkably free of wrinkles.-The 
tall, thinned Hearstian frame stoops ever 
so slightly. The always high-pitched voice 
never quavers. Only a barely noticeable 
tremble of his hands, mottled with telltale 
brown splotches, betrays advanced years. 

Causes, 1900-1946: Once radical, 
now Tory, and always unpredictable, 
Hearst has fought countless lost causes, 
including his own bids for New York’s 
governorship and, in 1904, the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the. Presidency. Of 
all his political crusades, he deems his 
championship of William Jennings Bryan 
against William McKinley the most im- 
portant. But today Hearst fears the cheap 
Money Bryan espoused more than he 
does Russia. 

The rare interview brought these 
other observations from a Hearst now 
mellowed in the autumn of his life: 

Q—How should the average business- 
man extend his usefulness well beyond 
middle age? 

A-I don’t know .. . except to be in- 
terested in your work. 

Q—What is your opinion of journalism 















OES it take too long for your office to get rolling each morning 

because of slow distribution of mail? Does your mailroom get so 
jammed around closing time that important letters miss trains and 
planes? 

When you are troubled with either of these conditions, your mail- 
room needs the services of a USPM specialist. Thoroughly trained in 
solving such problems, he can speed up its operation—and that of 
your entire office—through scientific planning and specialized USPM 
Mailroom Systems and Equipment. 
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USPM Systems and Equipment more than pays for itself in time, 
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today as compared with when you en- 
tered the field: 

A-—I think the standard is improving all 
thé time. There is one great difference. 
Papers don’t abuse each other now the 
‘way they used to. [There is] . . . competi- 
tion of course, but not brutal. 

Q-In what manner have your news- 
papers influenced American thought con- 
structively? 

A-—By exerting a generally progressive 
influence. Lately we are regarded as con- 
servative papers but in the past we were 


Hearst’s publishing eye, the Weekly also is 
the clue to the future rulers of his empire. 
Not long ago it got a new publisher, 
William Randolph Hearst Jr., whose war 
correspondence Hearst Sr. himself pol- 
ished before he would let it appear, and 
whose comely ex-Follies-girl wife, Lorelle 
McCarver Hearst, is a favorite daughter- 
in-law of the chief. Though he was not 
always the principal heir-apparent, W. R. 
Jr., the second of Hearst’s five sons, now 
definitely is tagged crown prince. Mean- 
while, the king still reigns. 





considered very radical. I think radicalism 
is very desirable when conservatism is in 
office because it makes for consideration 
of progressive ideas. 

Q—Have the large sums you have spent 
on art treasures been repaid by your 
enjoyment of them? 

A—The enjoyment I have obtained is 
not so important as the enjoyment other 
people might obtain from them. I think 
it is important to have art objects .. . 
brought to this country. They find their 
way to museums eventually, and not 
everybody can go abroad. 

Q-—Do you think people are more re- 
ligious now than 30 or 40 years ago? 

A—War .does a great deal to revive 
profound religion and reverence. 

Q—What is your personal religion? 

A—Christian—I have no particular de- 
nomination. 

Q-It has been said you are interested 
in Christian Science. 

A-I am interested . . . But not a 
Christian Scientist. I am interested be- 
cause I have seen examples of healing 
done by Christian Science. 

Hearst’s favorite publication is The 
American Weekly, his rich, garish, and 
glibly written potpourri of horror, sex, 
and pseudoscientific guff. On Sundays it 
nestles in the bosom of all Hearst and 
some non-Hearst papers, has a circulation 
of 8,249,786, biggest in America, and a 
black-and-white page rate of $15,500, 
highest in advertising. As the apple of 
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International Photos 


The Chief edited William Jr.’s copy ... Mrs. Wiltiam Jr. is a favorite 


How Amerika Lives 


For more than a year, the picture 
magazine Amerika has tried to slake Rus- 
sian thirst for more information about 
life in the United States. Launched in 
1945 by the Office of War Information, 
Amerika was liked so well. by Russians 
that those who could not get it through 
the Soviet distributing agency bought it 
in the black market at several times its 
cover price of 10 rubles (88 cents), itself 
high by Russian standards. Some sales at 
$80 or more were reported. 

Amerika is a large and beautifully 
illustrated magazine. About 80 per cent 
of each issue is devoted to pictures, many 
of them in color, of American activities, 
institutions, art, drama, and other non- 
political subjects. 

But Amerika’s pitifully small circula- 
tion of 20,000, half of which went free 
to Moscow officialdom and _legations, 
never could satisfy Russian curiosity. 
Moscow shied at letting Amerika boost 
its distribution while Russia’s own papers 
were held down by newsprint restrictions. 
Meanwhile, the House Appropriations 
Committee recently cut out funds re- 
quested to continue the magazine, on the 
grounds that it reached too few Russians 
to be of value. 

Last week, Russia unwittingly removed 
this objection. Moscow gave the Ameri- 
can Embassy permission to raise Amerika’s 
circulation to 50,000, a figure at which it 
can be made self-supporting. 
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Publishers in Session 


Publishers attending meetings of 4, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion, the United Press, and the Asso¢j 
ated Press in New York last week 
cracked all attendance records, com, 
plained bitterly of the continued news 
print shortage, deplored strikes in the; 
industry, and cheered demands for g 
end to the vestiges of wartime govem 
ment controls over business. 

The ANPA heard: 
€ A complaint by small dailies (circu, 
tion up to 50,000) that more than half 
their number were turning down some 
advertising because of the newsprint 
shortage. A Vermont member who, as 
serting that up to $2,000,000,000 anny 
ally was spent for newspaper avertising 
alone, wanted to know why only foyr. 
teen of the country’s 34 Class A jour 
nalism schools had adequate courses jp 
advertising. 

@ A warning from ANPA President 
W. G. Chandler, Scripps-Howard vice 
president and newsprint expert, that lift. 
ing inventory controls on newsprint 
would do no good. 
@ A report that 40 newspaper strikes 
last year—all but eight by the Intema- 
tional Typographical Union — totaled 
nearly half the number in the past ten 
years. Suggested solutions: more volun- 
tary, not compulsory, arbitration; an end 
to “feather-bedding”; and higher wages 
geared to higher production. 

@ A charge that the ANPA’s “little mer- 
chant” plan again is menaced by De- 
partment of Labor efforts for stricter 
child-labor legislation. 

@ A report that ANPA membership rose 
from 740 to 756 last year, but its ex- 
penses topped its income. Prospect: 
higher dues. 

Associated Press members learned that 
fighting the government’s antitrust suit 
cost $474,314.55 and that AP’s 1945 
operations were $347,076.27 in the red. 
The AP voted to admit radio stations and 
news weeklies as associate members, 
heard Kent Cooper, executive director, 
defend anew the AP’s refusal to supply 
the State Department with news for for- 
eign broadcasts, and elected Robert R. 
Booth auditor for five years, as successor 
to L. F. Curtis, retiring treasurer. 

UP’s executives, in closed _ sessions, 
spotted these trends: (1) heavy emphasis 
on local, regional, and ‘sports news 
(UP’s all-sports wire gained 54 clients 
and now has 80) and (2) rapid growth 
of UP’s newspaper and radio clientele at 
home and abroad, which now numbers 
2,529 (951 foreign)—a 47 per cent gain. 


Bait 
Advertisement of the week in the 


classified section of last Sunday's New 
York Times: 


EDITORS-PUBLISHERS 
eal een Bisights, six-coane apartment, offered ft 
osition. Competent, experience 
man, meacsing background, will exchange $75 apart. 
ment for job. Z2007 Times. 
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TEFUL GOVERNMENT AGENCIESe] 


Friends and enemies of the OPA bombard the Senate with messages . . . 
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OPA: Bowles, the NAM, 


Jack Gates, the postmaster of the 
United States Senate, pointed to fourteen 
bulging, unopened mail bags. “We've 

mn sorting since 3 this morning,” he 
said, “and we're still way behind. There 
hasn't been anything like this since the 
Supreme Court fight.” 

Sen. Robert F. Wagner, New York 
Democrat, had four girls working full 
time opening the letters addressed to his 
Banking and Currency Committee. One 
count last week showed 1,750 in favor of 
extending OPA without crippling amend- 
ments, and 26 against. 

Some of this mail was inspired. The 
Communist party was openly organizing 
a campaign; its keep-the-OPA form post- 
cards were easy to detect. The New York 
newspaper PM urged its readers to 
shower on the Republican members of the 
Senate protests against the House amend- 
ments which would leave little of OPA 
but its name. But most of the mail at- 
tested the salesmanship of one man: 
Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles In 
radio talks night after night he was cryin 
the danger of skyrocketing prices nd 
rallying housewives to let the Congress 
know how they felt. 

Encouraged by the swelling mail, 
Bowles declared: “The speculators and 
the well-heeled lobbyists should know 
that the American people have just begun 
to fight.” The “well-heeled” was a slap 
at the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, whose president, Robert R. Wason, 
told the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee his organization had spent $395,850 
in a national drive to kill price control. 
Sen. Hugh V. Mitchell, Washington 
Democrut, chided Wason: “The average 
consumer who wants prices held down 
couldn’t hope to duplicate that amount.” 

Wason had impressed many senators 
with his argument that only production 
could halt the inflationary spiral and that 
OPA red tape and slowness were imped- 


’ ing production. Correspondents thought 
the 


antis” had a majority of Senate votes 





and the Battle of Charts 


in 30 Republicans and 21 Southerners 
disgruntled at OPA. cotton restrictions. 
Bowles, once called “the best salesman in 
the United States,” had a monumental 
selling job to do to save the OPA’s skin. 
His technique of convincing Congress 
with an array of charts had begun to 
wear thin, and he also had a formidable 
competitor in Wason, who, like Bowles, 
is a former advertising man. 

Chart Against Chart: Wason went 
before the committee with 112 charts, 
with type just as oversize and readable, 
and graphs just as plausible as those pre- 
sented by Bowles and OPA Administrator 
Paul Porter. Here is how the rival charts 
answered some of the major questions: 

@ Is price control holding up production? 

Wason: “Sixty per cent of the manu- 
facturers interviewed in a coast-to-coast 
survey have been forced to abandon pro- 
duction of some items for which there is 
heavy consumer demand; another 41 per 
cent are now selling one or more articles 
below cost in order to comply with OPA.” 

Bow .es-PorTErR: “Industrial produc- 
tion five months after V-J Day was at a 
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rate exceeding that of any other prewar 


year, even 1941 . . . One can hardly con- 
sider an output 51 per cent above the 
1939 level as production failure.” 

@ Would prices skyrocket if controls were , 
removed now? 

Wason: “Do you think women would 
stand in line to buy nylons at $6 or $8 
a pair if they knew that next month they 
will be $2? Do you think people would 
pay $10,000 for an automobile if they are 
convinced that in three or six months they 
can buy the same car for $1,000? The 
plain fact is that people do not bid up 
prices when an avalanche of goods is com- 
ing into the market.” 

Bow es-PorTer: “Weakening or end- 
ing controls [would throw] the nation 
into a spiral of inflation that inevitably 
will end, as did that in 1920, in collapse 
and depression.” 

@ Hasn't the price line already been 
broken? 

Bow es-PorteEr: “Go down to the local 
newspaper office and ask them to show 
you a local food advertisement for May 
of 1943—that’s the month after the ‘hold- 
the-line’ order was issued—and compare 
the prices . . . to the prices being adver- 
tised today. Almost invariably you will 


find that the average market basket of 
groceries can be bought today for the 
same amount, or perhaps a little less, than 
it cost three years ago.” 

Wason: “The NAM sent a member of 


. .. while NAM President Wason brings in charts to match Bowles’s 











' ‘Tracking down ensymes— 
ws mysterious flavor thieves of 


& the vegetable world—is the 


- number one job in the technique of food freezing. | 


The trick is to stop the invisible fermentation 
produced by enzymes, before the freezing process 
begins. And this is accomplished by blanching, 
a precisely controlled steam treatment. 

Through constant laboratory checks the pro- 
cessor knows exactly how many seconds it takes 
to inactivate enzymes—without destroying the 


THE case on The rested Ensymes/ 


natural characteristics of fresh vegetables. How 
well he has perfected his technique is attested 
to by the ever-increasing demand for quick 


frozen foods! 


How successfully York has served the food 
freezing industry is also borne out by the solid 
testimony of sales. For today over fifty per cent 
of commercially packed frozen foods is pro- 
cessed by York refrigeration. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK /ifjocetine and 


a HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 16865 
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our research department to York, Pa., to 
make the check. This city was selected be- 
cause it is generally considered as an ideal 
community for making market surveys. 
Of the 76 items listed only 5 show a de- 
cline, 16 are today selling for the same as 
in 1943, 16 are not available today, and 
89 have increased in price—the average 
increase being 23 per cent. In a word, 7 
out of every 10 items either are not avail- 
able or have increased in price.” 

Wason thus put his finger on a major 
flaw in the OPA’s armor: It had not been 
“holding the line.” A big dent was made 
by the CIO’s drive for an 18%-cent wage 
increase. This widened to a bulge when 
steel prices were raised to settle a strike. 
The bulge thrust out fingers which poked 
new price dents all along the line. Bowles 
and Porter were raising prices right and 
left at the moment the House gave OPA 
nine more months of life but mangled its 
body beyond recognition (NEWSWEEK, 
April 29). Even the cost of dying rose as 
the OPA granted a 15 per cent increase 
on lower-priced caskets. Columnist 
Harold Ickes observed: “A long list of 
items from cigarettes to automobiles has 
caused a bulging that has so disfigured 
the OPA that, to be honest, it should dis- 
card its ‘hold-the-line’ girdle and don a 
maternity gown.” 

Choosing Sides: The arch-antago- 
nists, Bowles and Wason, gathered new 
allies during the week. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce backed Wason, 
demanding an end to all price controls 
and subsidies by Oct. 31. But another 
group of businessmen, the Committee for 
Economic Development, gave modified 
support to Bowles. Keep controls for 
another nine months, the CED urged, but 
make them more flexible. Other views: 
@ James B. Carey, secretary of the CIO, 
warned that labor will soon demand still 
higher wages if the price line is broken. 
@ Henry Morgenthau Jr., former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, said the anti-OPA 
drive is a conspiracy of men who are try- 
ing “to ruin the country in order to 
rule it.” 

@ Douglas Whitlock, chairman of the 
advisory board of the Producers Council, 
said delays in granting price relief were 
holding up homebuilding. 

@ Arthur Besse, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, said 
the OPA “maximum average price” regu- 
lation was keeping 6,000,000 men’s suits 
from being manufactured. 

@ Macy’s, the big New York department 
store, bought full-page newspaper space 
to reproduce telegrams to President Tru- 
man and Senators Wagner and Mead of 
New York, urging retention of the OPA 
“despite all pressures as a necessary check 
against runaway prices.” 

€ The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica came out for revising the OPA not 
to cripple it but to provide greater eff- 
ciency in controlling inflation. — 

@ The liberal Sen. Joseph H. Ball of 
Minnesota denounced the OPA as “the 
most important single collection of Amer- 
ican Fascists we’ve got,” and said: “They 


don’t believe in freedom.” He charged 
that the OPA, instead of merely regulat- 
ing prices of scarce items, sought to im- 
pose its control on the country’s entire 
economy. 

@ Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange vonage extension of price con- 
trol with these poe so ceilings that 
permit cost of production; removal of 
ceilings when supply equals demand; 
rationing of scarce items; abandonment of 
food subsidies by the end of 1946; veto 
power by the Agriculture Department on 
ceilings on farm products. 


Significance —— 

Bowles and the OPA got into trouble 
with Congress because many members, 
including a majority in the House, think 
that the OPA has been a bottleneck in re- 
conversion; that a cost-of-living index was 
more important to Bowles than produc- 





Detroiters bid eagerly for used cars at a police auction 


tion; that he worked harder to protect the 
OPA’s reputation than its virtue. 

When the steel strike was settled by 
higher prices and Bowles became Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, OPA changed policy; 
it became more production-conscious. 
But it was too late to avoid the reaction. 

Rent control is still taken for granted, 
and public support for OPA renewal adds 
to the chances for a stronger bill than the 
House version. Furthermore, if Bowles 
and Porter withdraw threats to put ceil- 
ings on raw cotton, they may win back 
enough support to knock out the “crip- 
pling amendments.” But whether the 
OPA is crippled or extended intact, the 
immediate outlook is for continued rising 
prices. Two things could reverse the 
trend: a buyers’ strike similar to the con- 
sumer reaction in 1920, or a flood of 
production of scarce consumer goods. 
Neither was in sight last week. 


* Newsweek, May 6, 1946 





LABOR: Pleasing Petrillo 


Instead of $100 a week, said James 
Caesar Petrillo when he began to negoti- 
ate a new contract for members of his 
American Federation of Musicians em- 
ployed by the big Hollywood studios, 
wages ought to be $200. Last week Pe- 
trillo and the producers came to a meet- 
ing of minds with no apparent pain. 
A new contract running until Labor Day, 
1948, pays $183 a week. The eight big- 
gest producers—Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Warner Brothers, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


(controlled by Loew’s, Inc.), Republic — | 


Pictures, RKO Radio, Columbia, Univer- 
sal, and Paramount—who now hire 235 
musicians, would add 104. The extra 


$2,000,000 in wages “will be no hard- - 
ship,” Nicholas M. Schenck, spokesman — 


for the producers, said, and negotiations 
were very pleasant. 


The Detroit Times 


AUTOS: The Blacker Market 


In a used-car lot in Detroit, the boss 
answered the telephone. “No,” he said 
firmly. “No ’41s or 42s at all. How can 
you get one? Take a day off from work, 
get down here at 10 in the morning, and 
just wait until one comes in.” 


has 600 cars. It now has 158. Sales used 
to run over 600 a month. March totaled 
291, and April will not exceed 200. 


But demand is greater than ever. Re- | 
turning veterans and other cross-country 
travelers stop in Detroit, mistakenly be- 
lieving that the auto capital contains the © 


cream of the used-car crop. Others 
make special trips. 
Established dealers in Detroit, Los An- 


en a | 
1941 Buick came in one day last week, © 
said the boss, two salesmen nearly had a | 
fistfight over which had put down his 

customer’s deposit first. The lot normally ” 
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That's magnesiom you've got there; young lady 
_That’s what makes those feld glasses so light .. 
“se handy «50 ren fo hol ond we. Anchor new and 
effective application of this lightest metall 
_ Thay be onthe matt soon-—made by on of the 
“may modem manufactrers with whom Dow, 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 








It’s fun t0 go out 
When the sun’s about 
And fix a screen or two. 


And it’s fun, to go in 
When shadows begin 
And fix a cocktail, too. 
H. E. Kelley 
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(i cocklad lise 
...And Cocktail Time is Old Thompson 
Time, for“ Thompson makes them good. 
There’s no secret why. It’s because Old 
Thompson is blended in Kentucky by 
Glenmore and you taste the Glenmore 
touch-of-quality in every sip... . Try 
Old Thompsan in your next drink and 


meet the one blend that makes them 
the way you like them—everytime! 





Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. , Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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Blanded Whiskey gum ®®WND 


A Glenmore Product 
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geles, New York, and other cities com- 


'plain that cars dated 1940 or later have 
‘almost disappeared from legitimate chan- 
‘nels. They guess that 80 or 90 per cent of 


used-car sales are being made in the black 
market. The OPA has tried to crack down. 
It produced the evidence on which 31 
men were indicted last week by a Detroit 
Federal grand jury for conspiracy to sell 
5,000 cars at prices $105 to $627 above 
legal ceilings. 

The Detroit Free Press said the in- 
dictments had injured a million-dollar De- 
troit racket, “but the blow was not mor- 
tal.” It reported that the owner of a 1946 
Ford (OPA ceiling, $1,046) found a card 
on the windshield bearing a name, hotel 
room number, and the message: “I am 
interested in buying a good car. This one 
would be worth $1,950.” 

In New York, a man searching for “a 
good car” can buy a fairly clean 1940 
Buick or Chrysler for $1,500 or $1,600 in 
the black market, or a 1940 Chevrolet for 
$1,250—$660 above ceiling—but no 1940 
or newer Cars are available from estab- 
lished dealers. Rumors are that buyers 


‘offer bonuses of $500 to $3,500 on new 


cars, sometimes in the form of reduced 
trade-in allowances. 

Dealers, however, are quick to resent 
implications that they are taking advan- 
tage of their customers. Edward L. 
Cleary, general manager of the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association, said a sur- 
vey showed that 90 per cent of franchised 
new-car dealers are “sticking to the letter 
and spirit of ceilings.” 


Significance-——~— 


The temptation for auto manufacturers 
and established dealers to profit from the 
present situation is not nearly so great as 
it is for the sharp individual trader who 
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hasn’t any public good will to lose. The 
obvious inflationary factor, on which the 
black market feeds, is demand. Passenger- 
car registrations were 29,500,000 at the 
end of 1941; they dropped to 23,400,000 
at the end of 1945. Strikes in the flat-glass 
industry, in General Motors, in steel, and 
in autd parts have delayed production 
lines. The coal strike, already affecting 
steel, threatens another major slowdown. 
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AVIATION: On the Wing 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., believes in 
double duty. Its chairman, LaMotte T. 
Cohu, is also general manager; its presi- 
dent, John K. Northrop, is also chief 
engineer. This week Cohu, Northrop, and 
their cohorts took the wraps off a wing 
they had been building since 1943—a 
wing that also performs the functions of 
fuselage, nose, and tail. 

Northrop’s $13,000,000 flying wing, 
shaped like a giant boomerang, is built 
on the theory that since only the wings 
of a plane contribute to buoyancy, why 
add fuselage and tail to drag it down? 
More than a dozen experimental models 
have been built and flown since 1939. 
The new model, the Army XB-35 bomber, 
has a 172-foot span and gross weight of 
104% tons—39% tons heavier than the 
B-29. Designed to fly 10,C00 miles non- 
stop, it carries a crew of nine with bunk 
space for six alternates. It has four 3,000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney engines in- 
housings inside the wing. 

Elevator and aileron are combined 
into one “elevon”; clam-shell steering 
flaps take the place of a rudder; huge 
landing flaps help reduce landing speed. 

The Army has fifteen flying wings on 


order. Although designed as a bomber, . 








Northrop’s flying wing will look like this in the air 








Choice 
of Large or 
Small Cities 


Whatever size of city 


. you prefer as an industrial loca- 


tion, you'll find it in Indiana. 
Hoosier cities rate in population 
as follows: 


1,000—10,000 .... . 165 


10,000—25,000 ..... “17 
25,000—50,000 ..... 13 
Over 100,000... ...._5 

200 


This wide range applies to com- 
munities in all parts of the State. 
For efficient decentralization ; . . 
for elbow-room and recreational 
facilities for your employees... 
for excellent power and transpor- 
tation services : 3: the city tailor- 
made to your industrial prefer- 
ences is right here in Indiana. 


INDIANA 


s+... Your LOGICAL 
s Ingystrial Location 
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INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ... 3 5 DEPT: NJ# 


STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Beltone Mono-Pac brings you a new 
world of sound—amazingly clear, 
— perfected by advan electronic re- 
search. One lightweight unit — about the 
size of a spectacle case—does it all. Weighs 
about one-half as much as old style hearing 
aids with no clumsy, separate battery pack, 
no battery wire. Such a sensational advance 
that already tens of thousands of hard-of- 
hearing people have been delighted with 
how splendidly they hear now with this 
tiny but pow device. 





dust send post-cerd fer 


FREE BOOKLET 
packed with velveble 
informetion 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. n-5, 1450 W. 19th St, Chicago 8, Wineis 
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INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 
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For a Balanced 
Investment Stricture 


To maintain a sound, balanced investment fund, 
each new security purchased should fit properly 
among those already held—in point of maturity, 

gtaphical location and marketability. 
In addition, it should conform rad no over all 
individual requirements. This analysis chart 
provides a simple form for classifying and 
organizing essential information concerning 
_the structure of your bond account. It will show 
whether your account is well balanced, suited 
to your needs, properly diversified. It will reveal 
how much tax exemption you have, how 


~ ee * 
sviseble changes orsurable further purchases. 
Send for this Handy 

Investment Analysis Chart 


For informed action in maintaining a balanced 
fund structure, utilize this helpful appraisal 
chart. Many find it useful not only in classify- 
ing but in maintaining a reference record 

of bonds, stocks and mortgages. A Copy _ 
will be sent upon request, without obligation. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me, wi t cost or 
obligation, “Investment s Chart.” 











Use this request form—at no cost. 
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HALSEY. STUART & CO. INc. 














said Cohu, the XB-35 easily could be | 


adapted as a cargo liner, able to carry 
one-fourth more —— than conven- 
tional planes of equal weight and power. 


Barrels of Power : 

-At Pompton Plains, N. J., the Navy 
last week demonstrated ‘a new rocket 
engine that looked like four Howitzer 
barrels tied together. It weighed 210 

ounds and was said to develop 8,000 

orsepower at 400 miles an hour. Its 
alcohol and liquid-oxygen fuel was fired 
by an electric arc. The Reaction Motors, 
Inc., and the Navy collaborated in de- 
sign and construction. 


Freight by Towline 

When cargo planes towing gliders 
helped lick the Army supply problem in 
New Guinea, two Army pilots who 
watched the mass flights decided that 
glider towing had commercial possibili- 
ties. When they came home, Col. Fred P. 
Dollenberg of Philadelphia and Capt. 


Raymond W. Baldwin of Williamsport, : 


Pa., organized Winged Cargo, Inc., with 
Rep. John E. Sheridan of Philadelphia as 
ard chairman. 

At 12:29 p.m. on April 24 their first 

ider tow—which was also the first ever 

own under a Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration license—took off from Northeast 
Airport in Philadelphia. It carried baby 
chicks, women’s dresses, Stetson hats, 
Philco radios, and medicinals from Sharp 
& Dohme, Squibb, and Lederle for Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
At the last minute Baldwin’s stepfather, 
fore B. Gleason, jumped aboard. He 

ad no luggage, not even a toothbrush, 
The Philadelphia Record reported, “but 
he looked as happy as a kid. 

An hour later a second plane and glider 
left for Moultrie, Ga.; and Jacksonville, 
Fla. On its return trip it was scheduled to 
pick up tomato plants in Moultrie for the 
Campbell Soup Co., to be transplanted 
ten hours later near the soup factory at 
Camden, N. J. 


Feeder Plane 

What the airlines need, the Boeing 
Airplane Co. decided on the basis of a 
survey, is a feeder-line plane for low-cost 
operations. On May 1 the company an- 


‘nounced that quantity production of such 


a plane would begin soon in its Wichita, 
Kans., bomber plant. It will have two 
motors and carry 20 to 24 passengers. 


Po 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 
Plastics: Plastico is a toy injection- 
molding press that turns out plastic cow- 
boys-and Indians, costume jewelry, and 
similar novelties of Tennessee: Eastman 
tenite. The electric heating element is 
enclosed so that a child cannot burn 
itself, according to the manufacturer, the 
N. R. K. Manufacturing & Engineering 
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International 


See-through strings and woodwinds 


Co. of Chicago. . . . Transparent plastic 
musical instruments including violins, 
clarinets, a guitar, and a bass violin, were 
displayed at the Plastics Exposition in 
New York. j 

Home Heating: To keep a refrigerator 
cold the compressor must discard heat 
as waste. The Muncie Gear Works of 
Muncie, Ind., decided this heat could be 
put to use. Result: the Marvair, designed 
on the same principle as the refrigerator 
compressor, to heat a house by electricity 
for about the cost of an automatic gas 
or oil furnace. 

Steam Oven: The Vendo Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., will build gas-burning steam 
ovens for the home, designed to operate 
with pressure of less than 1 a 

Plant Help: Du Pont Garden Dust con- 
tains DDT and rotenone insecticides and 
Fermate and Zerlate fungicides, a one- 
shot protection against both bugs and 
diseases. 
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BONDS: Holding the Money Line 


During the war any bank could get 
money to expand its government bond 
holdings by borrowing from the Federal 
Reserve at a preferential discount of % of 
1 per cent, putting up as collateral gov- 
emment securities with a maturity of one 
aig or less. This strengthened the mar- 
et for Treasury certificates, which paid 
% of 1 per cent interest. It also encour- 
aged the banks to buy the longer-term 
government bonds, which paid up to 2% 


per cent. 


The market for government bonds was 
so good that prices kept going up, while 
interest rates kept going down. A “free 
rider” could make money by subscribin 
heavily to each new bond issue an 
then selling later on the steadily rising 
market. : 

Last week marked the end of that era. 


For several days government bond prices . 


gradually; no severe drop was 
Possible because an understanding be- 
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How to be a hero 


oo. at home! 


or ™ 





ALL KIDDING ASIDE, the day you in- 
stall an R & M Attic Fan you're “in” 
—and why not? When the thermom- 
eter goes berserk, it’s not every 
family that can enjoy cool, comfort- 
able days—and, OH ... those solid- 
Ls sleeping nights! ggg: 
(All yours—all 
summer long—for 
. less than the cost 


CC of a week at a sum- , 
mer resort.) : 


IF YOU RENT, you'll bag plenty of bouquets 
with an R & M Portable Home Cooler. 
Fits into open window—drives hot air out, 
draws cool air in. Has no belts—no pul- 
leys, is self oiling and rubber mounted 
q , for silence. So light it 
: we. can be carried from 
room to room. (It’s 
portable—you take it 
with you when you 
move!) 


: 
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IF YOU FIGURE a desk model will do the trick, 
you'll be blessed for bringing home an R & M 
Banner Fan. Actually, you'll want a couple when 
you compare these fans with others costing 
DOLLARS more! (P.S. AIR&M \ ~ 

Fans are still scarce. See your 
electrical appliance dealer, now/ 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
Division, Springfield, Ohio; or Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canad4.) : 
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BUT THERE'S 
MORE COMING! 


SUST GRIN AND SPREAD IT THIN! 


THE SANDWICH SPREAD OF THE NATION 
Branded with the devil...but ht for the gods! 
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WHEEL CHAIRS 


Rehabilitate the 
handicapped 
EVEREST & JENNINGS 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


Foll if 


For Travel! Work! Play! y 
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EVEREST « JENNINGS 


T748N Santa Monica Bivd., Les Angeles 46, Calif. 





VOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
OR waite 
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one toda 
Razor and 6 Extra blades, 5 for 25¢. 
DURMAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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tween dealers and the Federal Reserve 
Banks limits price changes in any one 
day to 25 cents on each $100 face value. 
In the midst of. the decline Federal Re- 
serve Banks in New York, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco eliminated the prefer- 
ential discount. The rate was restored to 
1 per cent. 

After the decline had reduced market 
values on long-term issues as much as 
$2.50 on $100, the Federal Reserve threw 
its weight the other way; it supported 
the market and bond prices turned back 
up again at the week end. 
Significance --——~- 

Powerful forces are working against 
each other for control of the money and 
government-bond markets. Some insur- 
ance companies are rted to be hold- 
ing their idle funds off the market in the 
hope that interest rates will go up. But 
the Treasury is committed to a policy of 
keeping interest rates where they are 
now. It calls the tune by its control over 
the supply of money and its manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

Many free riders, approaching the 
time when their six-month loans are due, 
may be forced to unload at a loss rather 
than at the profit they expected. The 
Treasury is now retiring debt rather than 
issuing new bonds, and the pressure for 
ever lower interest rates is off. 


oom 


TRADE: Agenda for Russia 


For two years State and Commerce 
Department experts have been making 
a quiet, intensive study of what to do 
about trade between Ameri- 
can free enterprise and Rus- 
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fore loan terms vere discussed. The ob- 
servers came. 

Last week, the Americans awaited the 
Russian reaction to their latest proposal: 
A single conference to settle the loan, 
the Soviet Union’s $9,600,000,000 Lend- 
Lease debt, and American-Russian trade 
regulations. 


If the Russians agree to this compre- . 


hensive agenda, the Americans hope to 
open some windows in the iron curtain 
across Eastern Europe, *o ebate monopo- 
lies and give American traders the same 
rights and privileges in Russian-controlled 
territory that the Russiars enjoy in the 
United States. Without the loan, the ex- 
perts conclude, Russian. purchases in this 
country for the next ten years will be 
limited to ‘about $200,000,000 a year, 
plus whatever Russia can spare from 
an estimated $200,000,000 annual gold 
production. 


PP 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Values in the stock market were 
slightly lower last week but turned up- 
ward oh Saturday. The bull market was 
four years old on April 28. 

. Building: In the first three months of 
this year construction contracts reached 
a seventeen-year high, the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. reported. Volume totaled $1,442,- 
493,000. 

Main Street: Banking magazine for 
May, reporting a survey of 1,000 “Main 
Street” businesses in 35 representative 
towns, said the bankers and merchants 
were completely optimistic on the out- 
look for rising volume. 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 





sian state monopoly. Two 
conclusions have emerged: 
(1) Having proved its mili- 
tary and economic power in 
war, Soviet Russia would 
claim a big share in postwar 
trade, and (2) if the West- 
ern Powers imposed trade 
restrictions and denied re- 
construction help, Russia 
would expand its military 
force and use the totalitarian 
Red economy as a battering 


ram. 
Several months ago, Pre- 
mier Stalin told visiting con- 
gressmen he had hoped for 
a $6,000,000,000 reconstruc- 
tion loan from the United 
States. “Too big,” was the 
immediate reaction. Leo 
Crowley, Foreign Economic 
000,000 af,” Expott Eenpor 
F -iImport 
Bank loan funds had been 
earmarked for Russia. A Rus- 
sian letter expressing interest 
was “mislaid.” The State De- 
partment later asked that 
Russian observers be sent to 
the Savannah conference on 
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4 LABOR TRENDS~ - 





AFL bakery workers face one of the 
toughest problems in their 60 years of 
organization because of the 25 per cent 
Suction in flour consumption. 


Take-home pay of the more than 90,000 
bakery employes will be reduced by 30 
or 40 per cent since the flour cut will 
shorten the working week to five days. 
In large cities most bakeries have been 
working a six-day week while in smaller 
towns operations run to six and a half 
days. Time and half has been paid for 
all work in excess of five days. 


Bakers will get price relief in some form 
but the union, which has closed con- 
tracts in most of the: nation’s bakeries, 
has found no method of obtaining hourly 
wage increases. : 


Watch for a mad scramble over rem- 
nants of the war-born Confederated Un- 
ions of America. It-was shattered by 
withdrawal of Matt Smith’s Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, strongest 
of its members. AFL, CIO; and UMW 
District 50 are all casting longing eyes 
at what’s left. Smith is talking turkey 
with John L. Lewis. 


The Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists has come to the aid of Phil Murray 
in his attempts to head off a showdown 
on the “Red” issue at the forthcoming 
steelworkers’ convention. John C. Cort, 
associate editor of the ACTU paper 
Labor Leader, demands that all unions 
cease “political” discrimination. He de- 
nounces the CIO utility workers for ban- 
ning Communists from membership. The 
association, formerly credited with being 
sympathetic to the anti-Red drive, is 
strong in the steelworkers’ union. 


Meanwhile the right-left conflict within 
the CIO continues with two affiliated 
unions in session at Atlantic City reg- 
istering diametrically opposed opinions. 
Government workers, newly merged with 
state, county, and municipal employes, 
have demanded that Secretary of State 
Byrnes reestablish friendly relations with 


Russia, and stop trying to isolate the 
U.S.S.R. 


Emil Rieve was telling his CIO textile 
workers at the same time that Byrnes and 
President Truman have launched a good 
course and that misunderstandings with 
the U.S.S.R. are the fault of Russian 
preachment of world revolution. 


e@ 
The United Auto Workers have set up a 


record that has every union in the coun- 
try green with envy. Their Local 867 at 


Austin, Minn., won a contract providing — 


pay for twenty striking truck drivers for 
three of the five days they were on strike. 





DRINKS HAVE MORE Lie WITH 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION 


Your own taste tells you that ordinary club sodas ... carbonated 
tap waters ... can’t compare with Canada Dry Water. Here are 
four reasons why: 

@ Pin-Point Carbonation-— millions of tinier bubbles that keep tall 
drinks sparkling and lively to the last sip. 

@ Exclusive Formula — scientifically developed and laboratory-con- 
trolled to point up—not distort or dilute—the flavor of your drink. 

@ Special Processing — water used by Canada Dry is specially treated 
and multi-filtered to assure purity, balance and clarity. 

@ Uniform Quality —Canada Dry’s superior quality is rigidly main- 
tained from bottle to bottle, from day to day, the world over. 
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How (7' 


would YOU wrap 
a tamale? 


In corn husks? Maybe. But tamale 
makers hit on a betfer kind of wrap. It’s 
a special type of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. Bound around each tamale, 
Patapar holds in the spicy juices. It is 
clean and sanitary—pleasant to handle 
—appetizing to look at. 


Patapar solves many 
kinds of problems 


Wrapping tamales is just one example of 
how Patapar is filling business needs. 
Researchers in all kinds of industries 
“have solved problems with this unique 
paper. 

Typical uses: food wrappers, liners 
for motor oil containers, replacement ma- 
terial for oiled silk, rubber mold liners, 
milk bottle hoods, lampshades, lid liners 
for putty cans. 


It’s strong when wet 
.. resists grease 


Soak .Patapar in water, boil it, freeze it 
—Patapar remains strong. Smear it 
with grease, fats, oil—Patapar resists 
penetration. 

In appearance Patapar is rich and 
distinctive. It can be printed beautifully 
with all kinds of colorful effects. Our 
plants are completely equipped for 

rinting Patapar by letterpress or offset 
ithography. 


179 different types 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types—each type designed to meet spe- 
cific problems. Example: Some types of 
Patapar are airtight. Other types allow 
for “breathing.” There are types with 
various degrees of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness. 

Perhaps among the 179 types of 
Patapar there is one which will fill a need 
for you. Write on your business 
letterhead for booklet N. It tells all about 
Patapar and its applications. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 840 Bruant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offives: New York, Chicago 
Weadquarters for Vegetubie Pa chment since 1885 
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Chitchat on Omniscience 
by RALPH ROBEY 


There is no better way to appraise 
the current trends, than by watching 
from day to day the odds and ends. 


Cigarettes: The OPA has just in- 
creased the ceiling price on cigarettes 
by one-half cent a package, but dealers 
cannot add the half-cent to their for- 
mer price when they sell 
only one package at a time. 
According to The New York 
Herald Tribune, this means 
that a store which has been 
selling cigarettes at 17 cents 
a package must continue to 
sell at that price for a single 
pack, but can charge 17% 
cents if a customer buys 
more than one package at 
a time. That, of course, is 
absurd, and it will not work 
out that way, but it takes the pro- 
verbial Philadelphia lawyer to make 
sure’ that isn’t what the order means. 

The Federal Budget: During the 
first three months of this year Federal 
revenues were well above official 
expectations and expenditures were 
down. The net result was that the 
budget showed a surplus—and what 
a to-do was made of how the Adminis- 
tration had brought the budget into 
balance, and all of the rest of it. It 
was a good story while it lasted, but 
it is a safe bet that you will not hear 
any more about it for a long time. 
During the first 22 days of April—the 
latest figure available as this is writ- 
ten—expenditures exceeded receipts by 
a little over $1,000,000,000. 

Milk: In New York last week the 
price of milk was raised by one cent 
a quart, which amounts to about 6 per 
cent. Paul Porter, chief of the OPA, 
says that he approved the increase 
with the “greatest reluctance,” and 
only because funds are not available 
to prevent this increase in the cost of 
living through the payment of sub- 
sidies to the milk distributors. Where 
do you suppose Mr. Porter thinks the 
money comes from with which to pay 
subsidies? Someone should explain to 
him that the government has only such 
money as it gets from the people, and 


‘milk costs none the less merely be- 


cause a part of the price is made up 
by subsidies. 

Predictions: Do you remember all 
the dire predictions put out last fall 
by the government experts—that we 
would have no less than six or eight 
million unemployed by this time—that 
if we were to escape a serious deflation 
we must increase wages and have a 


_ tion. According to this forecast there 





public-works program and raise our un- 
employment compensation payments, 
and so forth? That is all water over 
the dam and it wouldn’t be worth 
recalling if it were not for a prediction 
of just the opposite character issued 
last week by the Veterans Administra- 


will be 4,000,000 more jobs 
available by the end of this 
year than there are today 
and this may cause a serious 
labor shortage. Well, at least 
that sounds better. 

Mr. Bowles: Chester 
Bowles, as spokesman for 
the OPA, has said a hundred 
times that price ceilings are 
established with a view of 
assuring business a fair profit 
and that the OPA is all in 
favor of the decontrol of one item after 
another as “supply comes into balance 
with demand.” In its amendments to 
the Price Control Act a couple of 
weeks ago the House was reaching for 
exactly these goals. But now Mr. 
Bowles says that fixing price ceilings 
on a basis which would provide for 
a “reasonable profit” would be “im- 
possible to administer” and that “the 
people will realize that we can’t take 
the lid off for half the economy and 
hold it down for the rest.” Of course 
it must be assumed that Mr. Bowles 
knows what he means, but he should 
be patient with the rest of us if we 
become a bit confused. 

Government Statistics: Gen. Leon- 
ard P. Ayers, who writes the monthly 
Business Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., has a reputation as a statis- 
tician which is surpassed by few if any 
in this country. He also is known for 
the cold-blooded manner in which he 
appraises a situation. It is not pleasant, 
therefore, to find him opening his 
April bulletin with these words: “Cor- 
ruption of Federal statistics by the 
government itself on behalf of selected 
pressure groups is the issue which is 
producing violent argument in Wash- 
ington . . . Implications of these de- 
velopments are sinister in the extreme.” 


Someone once characterized such 
items as these as the “chitchat on om- 
niscience” which is provided by the 
day-to-day economic world. It is a 
good phrase, because certainly no one 
can watch such developments and still 
remain of the opinion that Washington 
knows all the answers. 





-*For an announcement regarding Business 
Tides, see page 15. 
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Can you afford to be a good neighbor? 


Suppose you have an accident, your 
guest is injured. You're the host, re- 
-member ... so it’s up to you to offer 
the best medical care. And you can! 
For a few extra dollars—as little as 





Did you forget something? 
For instance, protection! For less than 2 cents a 
day, you can get Hartford Accident Insurance. 
It pays up to $500 for medical expenses caused 
by injuries in a transportation accident, up to 
$1000 for loss of sight, life or limbs. 





A Symbol worth knowing 


Generations of Americans have 
found in the Hartford stag a sense 
of security when things were going 
well...a staunch and powerful friend 
when trouble threatened. It’s asym- 
bol of dependability... the Hartfor 
trade mark. : 











$3 a year in many communities — your 
Hartford Automobile Insurance will : 
take care of all medical expenses up to 


$250 per person. It covers your guests, 


your family, yourself. 





How to offset an ill wind 


Be ready for it — Have Extended 
Coverage added to your Fire Insur- 
ance policy at little cost and secure 
protection against windstorm and 
other specified causes. 









Here we-go again... 
every two minutes! 


Clang, clang...two minutes 
up ...time for another fire! 
That’s America’s fire record. 
Don’t let your property be 
next! Eliminate fire hazards. 
And make sure your fire 
insurance is adequate to 
cover today’s higher values. 


artford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance - Hartford 15, Conn. 
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VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS ARE 





This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 
buy better office pencils! 


VENUS 


-ly the makers of the famous vin Pans 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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Love, Honor, and No Rice 

To conserve food for overseas relief, 
the Protestant Council of New York has 
asked 1,200 ministers to “eliminate the 
custom of throwing rice at weddings.” 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that 1,500,000 pounds of rice—symbol of 
fertility—are showered annually on the 
heads of happy couples. 


Po 


Silent Worship 


The Easter service was conducted in 
almost perfect silence. Only Bishop 
Charles W. Flint of Washington spoke 
audibly. Beside him the flying fingers of 
the Rev. Louis W. Foxwell, associate 
pastor, paralleled his sermon. The vested 
choir sang two anthems—in sign language 
—and the congregation gestured the hymn 
“Christ Arose.” Thus last week Christ 
Methodist Church for the Deaf cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of its found- 
ing in Baltimore. 

The concept and growth of Christ 
Methodist is largely the work of one man, 
the Rev. Daniel Edward Moylan—himself 
deaf—who opened the church on April 
26, 1896, with 25 deaf persons present. 
He worked tirelessly to bring the deaf to 
church and-mutely to carry God’s word 
to outlying missions in Frederick, Hagers- 
town, and the Eastern Shore. By 1929 
the church was debt-free. Before his 
death in 1948, Mr. Moylan saw his con- 
gregation grow to some 85 weekly and 
collections jump from 48 cents a Sun- 
day to an average of $48.50. 

After his death the congregation deter- 
mined to honor their founder by reno- 
vating the church and expanding its 
activities. Seventeen new members were 
admitted the following Easter. Plays and 
social programs drew the young people. 
Mr. Foxwell, normal son of deaf parents, 
organized a basketball team. With wry 
good humor, the five boys call themselves 
the Silent Methodists. 








Café of the Good Shepherd 


Like other returning veterans, Father 
Thomas J. MacNamara, 38, had a hous- 
ing problem. The Roman Catholic priest 
couldn’t find any building in Golden 
Valley, just outside of Minneapolis, to 
house his Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Then Iver Stanger, a Presbyterian, of- 
fered his Boulevard Café as a church-for- 
a-day each week. He cleaned the night 
club after closing Saturday, curtained off 
the bar, hid the gaudy signs, and put flow- 
ers around to kill the stale atmosphere. 

On the bandstand Father MacNamara 
set up the portable altar he had used for 
eighteen months on Italian battlefields. 
Some 300 parishioners attended the two 


masses in the new café-church Easter - 


morning. Father MacNamara plans to 
have a high mass soon, and Stanger has 
offered members of the dance band to 
play the sacred music, 








Once again PCA Capitaliner 
flights along the “Soo” route 
offer the fastest, most com- 
fortable way to Michigan’s 
famed playlands! Now, for 
the first time in four years, 
you can enjoy a memorable 
visit or vacation in this mem- 
orable country! Not only can 
you fly again to the “Soo”... 
whenever you plan to rest 
or relax you'll find the “spot” 
of your choice along PCA’s 

vast skyway. Remember, 
it costs much less 
today to fly PCA! 












THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 


your PCA ticket office or travel agent 





























@ Here you see brief summaries of the savings effected 
in four different companies with Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods. 

Similar savings are being made today in thousands 
and thousands of other offices and factories. 

You can save too. 

Addressograph is the fastest known method of putting 
information on business forms. In the time it takes you to 
tead this advertisement Addressograph equipment could 
write as many as 200 different time cards—or pay checks 


These little stories may. 





save you money 


—or statements— or route cards with complete accuracy. 


You can save time and money with Addressograph 
methods in every department of your business—where- 
ever paperwork is handled. And Addressograph can 
be used with existing systems and routines alone or in . 
conjunction with other office equipment. _ 

Ask any Addressograph man to show you what 
others have saved on jobs similar to yours. Call the 
nearest Addressograph agency or write Addresso- | 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


TRADEMARK REE OS PAT OFF 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Adaremogregh and Maltigzaph are Registered Trade Marks of Adérétpegreph-Multigragh Corporation 
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Eddie’s Vehicle 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Now and then when a jockey gets 
to be artistic and distinguished in his 
work, they make him a sort of public 
handicapper as well, and it is wise in 
such circumstances to watch what he 
picks. In the imminent Kentucky 
Derby of 1946 Mr. Edward Arcaro has 
for the fifth time had his choice of 
horses to ride. In three of 
the previous four times Mr. 
Arcaro guessed right and 
rode the winner of the race. 
As a result, his selection of 
Lord Boswell, on which he 
won the Blue Grass Stakes 
at Keeneland, as his per- 
sonal vehicle in this week’s 
Derby is not without inter- 
est to the millions of hor- 
ribly bruised but persistent 
people who play the horses. 

Mr, Arcaro had his choice this time 
from among the perfumed palfreys of 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Arden) Graham, the 
cosmetics queen. This is the stable 
from which all of the boys would have 


‘liked to pick a mount. As winter 


ripened into spring (strike up with 
those woodwinds, professor, until I 
get a grip on myself), it began to 
seem likely that Mrs. Graham had four 
of the best 38-year-old horses in the 
country, in addition to a new line of 
cold creams and de-frecklers which 
need not concern us here. The names 
of the four antelopes were Colony Boy, 
Star Pilot, Knockdown, and Lord Bos- 
well. The multitude, and most of the 
bookmakers, preferred Knockdown. 
Mr. Arcaro took Lord Boswell, and 
we are about to see who is right. 


It is a matter which will cease to 
be of commercial interest to anyone 
but Mr. Arcaro on the morning of the 
race, for all the Graham horses which 
run will run as a single betting entry, 
and the player who backs them will 
profit the same if any of them wins, 
But until Saturday it was ard is a 
future book proposition, in which each 
horse could be played individually. 
When Arcaro picked Lord Boswell to 
ride, the future books showed an in- 
stant reaction and the players began 
to get aboard with Eddie. 

This long-nosed cavalryman is not, 
mind you, infallible in his judgment. 
He had a similar stable choice in 1942, 
between Shut Out and Devil Diver. He 
rode Devil Diver, and Shut Out won. 
This hurt Edward in both his pocket 
and his prestige. The winnin rby 
rider gets a very large piece of meney 
and a place in racing history. Arcaro 





will have a special place if he wins one 
more Derby, for at the moment he and 
Earl Sande, now a trainer, and the late 
Isaac Murphy are the only jockeys in 
the records who have won the race 
three times. On the three other oc- 
casions he had the chance to pick his 
horse, a privilege which comes only to 
the best riders, Arcaro chose 
the winner. 

He never, perhaps, had 
quite so much influence on 
his own destiny as Sande 
did in the Derby of 1923. In 
that year Sande was riding 
for the stable of Harry Sin- 
clair, the. petroleum mag- 
nate. Sinclair had a horse 


but more and more poorly 


"as the time for the Derby drew near. 


In Palm Beach in February Sin- 
clair and another horse owner, Joshua 
S. Cosden, took a chance on a stand- 
ing offer by Col. Edward Riley Brad- 
ley, the hardboot gambler and Derby 
hero, that.no one could name a Derby 
starter three months in advance of the 
race. The colonel gave odds of 5 to 1. 
Sinclair and Cosden, both middling 
well heeled, bet $10,000 to $50,000 
each that their horses, Zev and Martin- 
gale respectively, would start in the 
race. But the bet did not mean much 
to Sinclair. As May came up, he was 
pretty well satisfied that Zev had no 
chance to win, and decided not to 
start him. 

Mr. Sande, who wanted a mount 
and liked Zev, put all his debating 
talents to work, Maybe Colonel Brad- 
ley’s $50,000 did have something to 
do with Sinclair’s last-minute decision 
to-change his mind, but Sinclair always 
said it was Sande’s doing alone. At an 
rate, Zev won by a length and a half, 
paying 19 to 1 in the track betting. 
Martingale was second. If you think 
the loss of $100,000 on his proposition 
bet disturbed Colonel Bradley, you 
underestimate the operations of that 
high-powered old gentleman. 


Personally, since I have picked 
the Derby winner twice in 25 tries— 
Johnstown (1989) and Pensive (1944) 
—I feel obliged to be on record ~ 
and the selection is Assault. This choc- 
olate-colored animal’s father, Bold 
Venture, won the first Derby I ever 
saw. A sharpshooter would say that is a 
pretty poor reason for picking a horse 
against Mrs. Graham’s fragrant entry, 
and the sharpshooter would be right. 








named Zev, of which he :. 
thought well in the winter 
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SPORTS 
BOXING: Sugar Ray of Hope 


From the time he first saw Joe Louis 
in his native Detroit, Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, born Walker Smith, had one ambi- 
tion: to be a champion prizefighter. He 
deviated from his aim only once, when 
Max Schmeling knocked out Louis in 
19386. Sugar Ray, who was then 16, de- 
cided he'd better be a tap dancer. But 
when Louis started winning again, Rob- 
inson turned back to prizefighting. 

As an amateur, he ran up a record of 
85 victories in 85 fights (69 by knock- 
outs) and won two Golden Glove titles— 
featherweight in 1939 and lightweight 
in 1949. His professional record is only 
slightly less sensational. Of 67 fights, he 
has lost just one—to Jake LaMotta, a 
middleweight whom the welterweight 
Robinson Nat once before and three 
times after that bout. 

Robinson finds one trouble with his 
outstanding record: It makes champions 
allergic to the idea of risking their titles 
against him. 

Thus, four years ago, after he had 
KO’d the former welterweight champion 
Fritzie Zivic, Sugar Ray asked to meet 
Freddie (Red). Cochrane, who had taken 
the title with him into the Navy. Robin- 
son got no answer. He tried again when 
Cochrane was discharged from the Navy 





———<—— 











, International 
The last time Robinson (right) met Servo 


last year. But Cochrane signed up with 
Marty Servo, whom Sugar Ray had 
beaten twice. The New York State Ath- 
ic Commission sanctioned the fight on 
condition that the winner meet Robinson 
on May 24, at 
Servo won the title by a knockout. 
As his date with Robinson approached, 
the champion developed “nose trouble.” 
Last week, three physicians for the box- 
ing commission examined Servo and could 
nothing wrong. The commission, 


Robinson-Servo fight to Sept. 6, by which 
time the champ must meet Sugar Ray 


ever, permitted postponement of the . 
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314 surface inches* of 


BON EY 


inside each pipe 


These Yello-Bole Pipes are not a miracle of 
the Post-War period. They are the same 
good pipes we've made since 1932, and 
of which thousands of men have written 
to us, in appreciation. The yellow area in- 
side the bowl (3% square inches of honey 
surface that come in contact with your 
‘ tobacco) is treated with real honey. This 
“tones” the first few smokes so that a new 
Yello-Bole is mild and agreeable. The 
“cake” which forms, of honey and tobacco, 
keeps Yello-Boles mild and pleasant. Get 
Yello-Bole at dealers’—various styles. 





“No breaking in—the honey treatment of Yello-Bole Pipes 
makes them mild and agreeable even on the first smoke, 
when you’d expect a new pipe to taste ‘new’.” 


“Where Pipe-Making Has Been a Tradition Since 


$] STANDARD $750 


G... seal in bowl e this seal 


© this mark on stem this mark 


Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. Est. 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. 20. 


1851.” 


IMPERIAL 


in bowl 
on stem 


IMPERIAL $1.50 
Billiard Shape 











$2.50 
Dublin 


$950 


this seal in bowl 
cop this mark on stem 
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-. at the PARK PLAZA 
qnd THE CHASE Hotels. 
Follow the stars to these two 
famous St. Louis hotels—enjoy their 

modern atmosphere, extra services and fine food. 
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or forfeit his title. This left Robinson just 
where he has been for the last four years 
holding the highly unofficial title of 
Uncrowned Champion. 

Sugar Ray is sure that someday he will 
win the official crown. But there are times 
when he has nightmares: He sees himself 
entering the ring for a title bout from 
a wheelchair of an Old Men’s Home. 
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BASEBALL: Brooklyn Daze 
Anything can happen in Brooklyn, and 
does. Last week Brooklyn’s cup of joy 
spilled over in two loud splashes. The 
heroes were stout-hearted Ed Head of the 


Brooklyn pitching corps and Lippy Leo - 


Durocher, the Dodgers’ swashbuckling 
manager. The events: the first no-hit 
‘game of the major-league season, and the 
vindication of Durocher on a ten-month- 
old charge of second-degree assault. 

The Art of Head: A no-hitter is the 
dream of every pitcher. The achievement 
entitles a hurler to one ticket to the 
pitching Hall of Fame. 

Ed Head got his ticket at Ebbetts 
Field on the afternoon of April 23. The 
Dodgers beat the Boston Braves. 5-0, but 

_ the game was all Head’s—his first major- 
league outing in nearly two years. With 
a tricky assortment of fast balls, sliders, 
and curves, the 26-year-old righthander 
completely baffled the 29 Boston batters 
he faced. Five Braves reached first base 
(three on walks, one on an error, and 
one on an attempted sacrifice), three 
were snuffed out, and two were left 
stranded. At the final putout, the Flat- 
bush crowd of 30,287 swarmed onto the 
field to congratulate Head. 

The no-hitter was all the more remark- 
able considering the odd circumstances 
that have made up Head’s baseball life. 
Until eleven years ago, the 6-foot-1 

itcher was a southpaw. Then he broke 
his left arm in an’ automobile accident 
and switched to pitching with his right. 
His curtailed pre-Army record with the 
Dodgers was mediocre: W. 24, L. 21. Be- 
fore his discharge from the Army last 











' International 
The Lip in court: Leo Durocher 


year, he hurt his right arm on maneuvers. 
It was still sore during spring training, so 
he was a doubtful regular for the season. 
And only the day before the game his 
wife bore a second son, who was given 


- the baseball name of Rickey Dean. 


“What a day!” Head exclaimed “And 
would you believe it? I knew I was going 
to do it all the time.” 

The Trial of Durocher: For four 
days in Kings County Court, The Lip 
was a subdued man. The Brooklyn man- 
ager was on trial, along with Special 
Policeman Joseph Moore, for allegedly 
assaulting—with blackjack and fists—the 
jaw of one John Christian, a fan, until it 
was broken on the night of June 9, 1945. 
(Durocher had already settled a civil 
suit with Christian for $6,750 on his law- 
yer's advice because the Brooklyn club 
had refused to renew his contract until 
the suit was settled. ) 

_ Christian told his story first. He had 
yelled: “Durocher is a bum! Durocher is 
a crook!” He admitted he had a loud voice 
and that he had bet against the Dodgers. 
He hadn’t been profane. Moore, he said, 
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Jockey Eddie Arcaro is ready to sweat out another Derby (see Sport Week) 
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took him to a tpom behind the Brooklyn 
dugout, where he was brutally beaten 


‘ py both Durocher and Moore. 


Then the Brooklyn manager took the 
stand to tell an entirely different tale. 
Christian had been both abusive and 
profane. “It was all right when he called 
me and my players bums,” Durocher 
said, “but when he began to call us 
crooks and thieves, that was going too 
far.” So The Lip talked to the fan. “I 
never touched John Christian,” Duroch- 
er swore. “I walked up real close to him 
and pointed my finger at his face.” Chris- 
tian ran away—and fell. 

The all-male Brooklyn jury took the 
conflicting versions into the jury room. 
In 88 minutes they were back with the 
verdict: not guilty. 
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RACING: Baby Pericles 


William Helis fell in love with the colt 
at the Keeneland yearling sales in Ken- 
tucky almost three years ago. The New 
Orleans oil man bid higher and higher for 
the handsome chestnut son of Blenheim 
II-Risk until he led the animal out of the 
auction ring for $66,000—third highest 
price ever paid in America for a yearlin 
(New Broom commanded $75,000 an 
Hustle On $70,000). 

But Pericles, as the horse was named 
in the Golden Greek’s tradition, sprang a 
crack in a hoof and never went to the post 
as a 2-year-old. He was groomed to burn 
up the nation’s tracks as a 3-year-old—but 
again he had equine _athlete’s foot. Like 
New Broom, which swept nothing, and 
Hustle On, which didn’t hustle, Pericles 
seemed to be another high-priced Bust. 

Horsemen mocked the thoroughbred as 
a $66,000 lemon, but Helis’s affection for 
his baby only grew stronger. Pericles be- 
came the most expensive pet in the coun- 
try. He answered his owner’s whistle and 
nuzzled his palms for carrots and sugar. 
Of all the many racehorses that carried 
his blue-and-white colors, Helis wanted 
most to win a race with Pericles. 

“Nothing,” he said, “would give me 
more pleasure.” 

At Jamaica last week, Helis at long last 
got his portet thrill in racing. On April 
22 Peri 
a lump of sugar from his doting owner 
(the presence of J. Edgar Hoover prob- 
ably sanctioned this violation of racing 
tules) and went to the post with ten other 
maidens (nonwinners) -in a cheap purse 
race of six furlongs. He broke from the 
gate badly, then easily overtook the field. 
= wredarel a pu: tag) — Asters, a 

oman-n joc see Sport Week), 
applied his bat and Pericles loped home 
first by a length and uarters to win 
the first racing refund—$2,600—of his 
gaudy purchase price. 

A crowd of $9,222 showed nearly as 
much faith in Pericles as Helis; it had 


backed the horse down to favorite ($4.70. 


for $2). “Now,” said an immensely satis- 
fied Helis, “I don’t care if he doesn’t win 
another,” C 
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lic Mechanical Rubber Products. 
This research produces data on operating conditions 
to be met and permits the belt or hose to be built for - 
specific uses. Both Republic technologists and expert 
builders are thus fully aware of service requirements. 
Their combined efforts are focused on the constant 
improvement of products, which are available at 
your nearby Republic Distributors. 
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America’s deluxe swimtrunk! Of finest 


wool.. Aipine rib. With de luxe mesh 
supporter . . WIKIES belt, and button 
flap pocket. At,top stores everywhere! 
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MUSIC 


Memories of Mahler 


Just as Dorothy Benjamin married 
Enrico Caruso when he was 45 and at 
the top of his career and she was a naive, 
inexperienced young woman, so Alma 
Schindler, daughter of the impressionist 
painter Jacob Schindler, married Gustav 
Mahler. The famous composer-conductor 
and director of the Vienna Opera was 42 
at the time of their wedding in 1902; 
Alma was 20. 

And just as Dorothy Caruso’s book on 
her immortal tenor-husband provided a 
new and heart-warming picture of a man 
whose professional life was already a 
matter of public record (NEWSWEEK, 
May 14, 1945), similarly Alma Mahler’s 
recently published biography, “Gustav 
Mahler, Memories and Letters,”* gives 
an intimate and personalized look at a 
man who was one of the most contro- 
versial musical figures of his time. For 
while Mahler’s position as one of the 
greatest conductors stands unchallenged, 
his eminence. as a composer remains a 
quarrel for. future ‘decision. 

No one need be pro- or anti-Mahler 
either to enjoy this book. It is the story 
of a September genius who married May. 
A promising composer in her own right, 
she stopped writing music at Mahler’s 
request. “It has been my privilege,” she 
says, “to give my creative gifts another 
life in minds greater than my own.” Nine 
years after Mahler’s death in 1911, she 
married the late Franz Werfel, and her 
association with that famous writer may 
have something to do with the fact that 
she tells her story so well. 

By the usual standards, Mahler was 
no woman’s Romeo. As his wife first re- 
members him, “he was a small, fidgety 
man with a fine head.” She found him an 
ascetic with a dread of women. Never- 
theless, Mahler’s reputation was scan- 
dalous. ‘Tales of his romances with opera 
singers were common talk in Vienna. His 
remoteness, which more often than not 
was interpreted as rudeness, added to 
the burning passion and idealism of his 
musical life, seemed to draw one woman 
after another into his orbit. 

Cheese and Debts: Life was not 
simple for the naive girl who had married 
a man who was both selfless and selfish. 
Mahler was the kind of husband who 
would buy Alma a smelly cheese to sat- 
isfy a sudden craving. But he was not 
the kind of husband who ever thought 
to give his wife’ a wedding present, or 
any jewelry thereafter. It was Alma who 
budgeted to pay, in five years of married 
life, debts of 50,000 crowns. Yet one can- 
not help but realize how much Mahler 
loved her and their two children. - 

Mahler often said that he was thrice 
homeless—“as a native of Bohemia in 
Austria, as an Austrian among Germans, 
and as a Jew throughout all the world.” 
He did, however, find a kind of satisfac- 
tion in the welcome given him in America 


277 pages. Viking. $5. . 
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when he conducted at the Metropolitan 
and with the New York Philharmonic 
‘HR Society from 1907 until 1911. A serious 
heart ailment and streptococcus infection 
in his throat finally cut even this new life 
short in his 51st year, and he was taken 
back to Vienna to die. 

For his greatest contemporary rival, 
Richard Strauss, Mahler had mixed re- 
actions. “I am firmly convinced,” he used 
to say about Strauss’s “Salome,” “that it 
is one of the greatest masterpieces of our 
time.” Nevertheless he also said: “The 
time will come when the chaff shall be 
winnowed from the grain—and my day 


will be when his is ended. 
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Mahler: A small and fidgety Romeo 


Le Chapeau 


With great charm, Charles Trenet is 
the first to admit that there are only 
three hats in France; Napoleon’s cocked 
bicorne, Maurice Chevalier’s straw skim- 
‘mer, and his own battered beige - felt. 
Lest anyone doubt this claim, Trenet’s 
first hat, with which he began his rise 
to fame as a singer and composer of 
some of France’s most popular music, 
is already in a museum on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. _ 

As things stand now, the chances are 
that Trenet’s current lid, already about 
“d five years old, will become just as well 
ve known in America as Chevalier’s once 
£ was. Making his first appearance in this 
- country last week at the Embassy Club 
PS in New York, Trenet kept a hard-to-please 
2S trade audience shouting for more after 
50 full minutes of French singing—broken 
by only one number in English. 

A more versatile and volatile performer 
than Jean Sablon, who has thus far ruled 
the night circuits as the best-known 
French male singer, Trenet shifts both 
mood and tempo in a flash. He makes 
faces, dances, gestures, and bounces— 
always with hat in hand or mashed shape- 














The Boss 
SOU P0r 4 


















Gama 


“Quite a patch you've got here, 
‘ Boss,” I sez as I hop into his 
private office.““What’s stewin’?” 


“Cut the cabbage,” he snaps, “and 
lettuce get started. I sent for 
you because I need some multi- 
plying around here—multiply- 
ing the hours in the day, multi- 
plying my all-around office ef- 
ficiency.” 


“Don't bark, Boss,” I soothe. 





yourself that results-multiplying 
team—SPEED’s Swingline No. 4 
Stapler and No. 4 precision- 
made Staples! That No. 4 Stapler 
loads as fast as a rabbit can run 


... staples as clean as a hound’s 
tooth .. . that No. 4 Staple is 
made 100% round, uniform— 
no clogging or jamming. To- 
gether, they give you 
aplenty!” : 
“Thanks!” grins the Boss.““That’s 
it! Plenty. of SPEED is what I 
need!” 

SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


ALL SPEED PRODUCTS 
SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 


N0.4 STAPLER AND STAPLES 


“The solution’s simple. Just get 
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HILTON HOTELS — 


To retain every worth-while feature and service of a hotel that . 


carries a proud name... and to add to it the advantages of 
sound group organization ... these are the aims of the H1Lton 
organization. More and more the HILTON name gains accept- 


ance as symbolic of the highest ideals in hotel operation. 


n New York THE 
THE STEVENS - In Los Angele 
- In El Paso, Lubbock, Longview, | 


New Mexico THE HILTON HOTEL 
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lessly on his head. Unlike most Conti- 
nental singers, he wears a plain suit 
instead of tails and doesn’t hesitate to 
make himself ridiculous. 

Bald-Pated Poet: Most of his reper- 
toire is, of course, his own, for Trenet 
the composer is as talented as Trenet 
the performer. Some of his songs, like 
“Boum,” “J’ai Ta Main,” and “Il Pleut 
dans Ma Chambre,” are already familiar 
to record collectors over here through his 
Liberty and Columbia disks. 

Trenet never studied music. “I just 
sang all the time,” he says. “I was a 
poet ... A poet is not a queer thing. 
He does songs and words.” Born 80 years 





Trenet, “le Fou Chantant,” and The Hat 


¢ 


ago come May 18 in Narbonne in South- 
western France, he made his first night- 
club appearance in Paris in 1935. The hat 
was the result of some guardhouse trouble 
during his year in the Army in 1936. 
When he sang at a little club on Sun- 
days, he covered his shaved head with 
the hat and was billed as “Charles, le 
Fou Chantant.” ~ 
Trenet had his first big success in night 
clubs and movies—in which he was under 
contract as writer, director, composer, and 
actor—in 1937. As he was getting ready 
te come to this country, the war came to 
his. He served in the French air corps 
and, after the surrender, spent his time 
trying to keep out of the Germans’ way. 
Brought to the United States by his 


_ American publishers, Leeds Music Corp., 


and his French publisher, Raoul Breton, 
Trenet says: “My real life begins here.” 
And, naturally enough, he hopes to hang 
The Hat in Hollywood. 
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7) DO YOU KNOW FALL IN 


ALL THAT'S DELIGHTFUL in Southern Califor- 
nia’s summer lasts right on through Septem- 
ber and October...bright, warm nye 
nights. ..with little or no rain. ‘ 
That’s why, especially in this unsettled 
year, the experienced traveler avoids the 
“peak” season and plans a vacation when 
transportation and accommodations are more 
readily available. Of course, it is essential to 
have confirmed accommodations in advance 
..-and the later you can come the easier it 
will be to get reservations. 
So try the fall. You'll find Pacific beaches 
...gay foreign quarters...movie-land night 
spots as exciting as ever. 














Prepare for con*rasts: lush orange groves be- 
neath high mountain peaks... tropic fruits — 
date palms, cherimoyas — but a few miles from alpine flowers 
beside glacial lakes...ancient fossil pits near ultra-modern shops 
... latest jet planes flying over historic Spanish ranchos. 





Polish the binoculars for magnificent mountain views... for 
watching motorboat races on dazzling lakes. Ride, climb, relax. 
Sleep soundly under blankets nine nights out of ten. Adventure 
and variety, sun and rest—these make a vacation in Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California an unforgettable experience. 















- pleasure isles.. 










Bring a camera for beach shots: sun-lazing on 
clean, white sand, riding a surfboard, sailing to 
. close-ups in Chinatown, the unique Mexican 


quarter, the old Spanish missions. oe thus at the races, 


tennis and polo matches, or on palm- 


fairways. 





Bring a light coat forcool nights. Thrill tosymphonies, movie 
premieres, hilltop views of millions of lights in sixty cities 
far below, gay night spots where top-flight’bands, spectac- 
ular floor shows entertain movie stars and you. 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. (/ 


rs sn grt of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, . 
Beach, id, A p+ Manan Santa Monica nd 182 other 
communities. right, 1946, by All-Year Club of Southern Califor- 
nia, Ltd.—a non-profit co organization serving vacationists. 
517 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14. 
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{This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Su 


If you find you must wait for accommo- 
dations, just remember: nothing else 
can ever take the place of this vacation 
of a lifetime ...it is worth waiting for. 








Re ARTHUR JUDSON, DISTINGUISHED IMPRESARIO, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 


Chor Chen f Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


KR bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and regis- 


been produced except in limited quantities. For years the 
tered at the distillery. So rare...so smooth...so 


most expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord Calvert 


mellow is this ““Custom” Blended whiskey that it has never _is intended especially for those who can afford the finest. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NBW YORK CITY 
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EDUCATION 





For Eminence in Professions 
English High School: in Boston, the 


oldest full-fledged public high school in 
the country, quietly chalks up 125 years 
of progress this week. It will mark the 
milestone on May 8 with a dinner for 
9,500 alumni and a baseball game with 
its oldest rival—Boston Public Latin 
School. 

In 1821, when a subcommittee of town 
fathers, among them the Rev. John Pier- 
pont, abolitionist author of the Bunker 
Hill Hymn, founded English High, they 
wanted a free school that would prepare 
a man for “eminence in his profession, 
whether mercantile or mechanical.” 

Under frowning bluenoses, George B. 
Emerson, the school’s first headmaster, 
scorned the grim New England educa- 
tional standards of the day. For corporal 
discipline, rule-by-fear, and study-by- 
rote, he substituted “reproof and advice,” 
mutual teacher-pupil respect, and a broad 
study policy aimed at stimulating thirst 
for knowledge. “Strive not,” he told his 
pupils, “to ass others; strive rather to 
surpass yourselves. : 

The school opened with 102 boys—in 
four-story building which also housed the 
town watch and Hero Fire Engine No. 6: 
“It is not ‘a matter of surprise,” noted one 
historian, “that . . . some of the older 
oa sd . . found the inclination to attend 
oe stronger even than their thirst for 

Ww. 


ledge. 
English High graduated seven boys in 
1824. Since then, 23,915 have won their 


diplomas. Today, in a 60-year-old Vic- 
torian building it has 2,800 students rep- 
resenting nearly every race and creed. 
Under Principal Walter F. Downey and 
teachers who still are called “masters,” 
English High’s graduates have backed 
up its policy of “education fér eminence.” 

e alumni roll includes J. P. Morgan, the 
elder; Charles Hayden, donor of the Hay- 
den Planetarium projector.in New York; 
Lt. Gen. Matthew. B. Ridgway of the 
82nd Airborne Division, now on UN’s 
military staff—and Nick Parkyakarkas, the 
comedian. 
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Who's a Jerk Now? 

Webster defines the noun “jerk” as: 
“a stroke ...a lash... pull, thrust, push, 
twitch, throw, jolt, shake, or motion; a 
sharp saying, a sally; an involuntary 
spasmodic muscular movement.” Last 
week Dr. Charles E. Funk, lexicographer, 
announced a fall edition of Funk & Wag- 
nalls dictionary would recognize current 
usage and also define a jerk as: (a) a 
soda dispenser; (b) an unpopular person. 

“I am against it,” said David Good- 
man, principal of the Better English 
School in New York. “All slang words 
have unconscious sexual connotations of 
which people using them are aware. The 
word will drop out of the language.” . 

“There are four-letter words with 
which we are all familiar that have been 
in the language for centuries,” replied 
Dr. Funk, “even though never jncluded 
in any dictionary.” 








Associated Press 


Vassar Men: Eighty-five years of exclusive femininity ended at Vassar last week 


when 36 male veterans in new civvies attended classes with the college’s 930 girls. 


The latter wore skirts, slacks, jeans, sloppy-Joe sweaters, and unfettered shirt tails. 
The veterans enrolled for the spring term ending June 13 and will remain only for 
the duration of college overcrowding. No feminine dress restrictions are planned. 
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HOUSING: WON'T BE LONG NOW 
With all this excitement about homeless vet- 


erans, the public seems to have gained the 
impression that the building industry has 
done age | at all toward meeting the need, 
or that nothing will be done unless Govern- 
ment does it. 


The truth is, the building industry has done 
an outstanding job. Since restrictions were 
lifted 5 short months ago, poems has been 
so rapid that this year will see more homes 
built than in 1929. 


This is a record not matched by any other 
major industry with reconversion troubles, 


Of course, there are still great problems. As 
fast as materials and labor become available, 
more home building is started. Thus, short- 
ages continue. BUT MORE AND MORE HOMES GE? 
BUILT ALL THE TIME. 


In 5 short months we have started several 
hundred thousand homes. We pushed brick 
and tile production close to 100%; lumber 


production is beginning to rise; cement is . 


adequate now; insulation is at 100% capac- 
ity; building board, asphalt, shingles and 
many other products are climbing steadily. 
Steel products, plumbing fixtures and sup- 
plies, and hardware—short as they are—never- 
theless are moving up rapidly. 

Recent reports from Washington indicate 


. that there is an increasing inclination to rec- 


ognize and remove price obstacles. 


And that isn’t all! Working quietly and with- 
out benefit of headlines, the building indus- 
try and labor are recruiting new men by the 
thousands for the skilled trades. Labor is re- 
laxing its stiff-necked attitude on restricted 
a hangover from the depression. 
bstinate city fathers are being successfully 
prevailed upon to modernize building codes. 
So the building industry is on its way. 
The veterans are right in their contention 
that everything ible should be done to 
rovide homes for them. In fact Practical 
uilder back in November was the first to 
make practical concrete suggestions to speed 
up home building. 
In short: The building industry has not been 
twiddling its thumbs waiting for public ac- 
tion. It has been building homes at a faster 
and faster pace, and is rapidly nearing the 
million-a-year rate. 
This progress has been made in the face of 
almost insuperable obstacles. That progress 
will continue. 
*Nots: From an editorial in — 
Seaderss and tn Daildion Seppty 
News, devoted to building 
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terial“dealers 59 East Van 
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*” sent postpaid, 
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You'll Agree 
It Was 
Worth 

the Wait! 


WEBSTER'S 
\ NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER 


YS may have had to wait for a copy of 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition. Now, how- 
ever, more and more copies are reaching 
your dealer. See him today—he may have 
one for you or will get it soon. 

The MERRIAM-Webster contains 3,350 
pages, illustrations for 12,000 terms, and a 
total of 600,000 entries—122,000 more than 
any other dictionary. It is the only un- 
abridged dictionary completely revised and 
rewritten in 25 years—the dictionary for to- 
day’s needs. G. & C. MerrRIAM COMPANY, 
Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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MOVIES 





Jennifer the Plumber’s Niece 


Although a serious illness and doctor's 
orders haven't prevented Ernst Lubitsch 
from producing a number of films in the 
last few years, he hasn’t tackled the 
strenuous chore of directing since 1943 
and “Heaven Can Wait” (released this 
year). But Lubitsch is directing again 
with “Cluny Brown,” and under his hand 
Margery Sharp’s best seller shapes up as 
one of the year’s most delightful comedies. 

There are any number of amiable and 
somewhat unexpected people in Miss 
Sharp’s book, but the important one is 
of course Cluny (Jennifer Jones). A 
rugged individualist with her head in the 
clouds, Cluny iis the Cockney: niece of a 
London plumber and, on occasion, dem- 
onstrates a scientific preoccupation with 
stopped drains and the 
tools of her uncle’s trade. 

As Cluny is ready to 
admit at the drop of a 
monkey wrench or, as it 
turns out, an_ experi- 
mental Martini, she just 
doesn’t seem to know her 
place. It is this weakness 
that prompts her Uncle 
Arn to take steps and put 
her in service on ‘the 
Devon estate of Sir 
Henry Carmel (Reginald 
Owen) where, presum- 
ably, she should learn 
her plaee with a little as- 
sistance from the upper 
classes. 

Happily, Cluny never 
does learn her place, al- 
though Sir Henry and 
his Lady Alice learn 
something about theirs. 
When Cluny leaves De- 
von, it is to marry Adam 
Belinski, who is some- 
thing of an individualist 
himself, Adam (Charles 
Boyer). is a Czech refu- 
gee with a nice way of 
borrowing a few quid 
here and there. 

Before the marriage 
Cluny thinks she loves a respectable and 
pompous pharmacist (Richard Hayden), 
and Adam, who, as guest of youfg An- 
drew Carmel (Peter Lawford) makes a 
tentative pass at his host’s fiancée (Helen 
Walker) and retreats in surprisingly good 
order, considering the well-built young 
lady’s practical reaction. 

Miss Jones, playing her first comedy 
role, demonstrates that it was more than 
good luck and a spiritual dead pan that 
won an Academy Award for her St. Ber- 
nadette. Boyer contributes more charm 
and sense than the role of Belinski ever 
deserved. And the supporting players— 
including Sara Allgood, Margaret Ban- 
nerman, Una O’Connor, Sir C. Aubrey 
Smith, and Reginald Gardiner—indicate 
that Lubitsch the producer ,is a very 


shrewd provider for Lubitsch the direc- 
tor. (CLuny Brown, Twentieth-Century- 


Fox. Ernst Lubitsch, producer-director. ° 


Screen play, Samuel Hoffenstein and 


- Elizabeth Reinhardt.) 
Spider Webb’s Corner 


As whodunits go, “The Dark Corner” 
is a rough, tough-talking melodrama that 
lacks the Sunday punch for a genuine 
knockout but scores deftly on points, Al- 
though the style is reminiscent of “Laura” 
and “Murder, My Sweet,” the plot is a 
little too windy for such box-office-condi- 
tioned competition. 

Even.so, “Corner” gets off to a good 
start with the newcomer Mark Stevens 
(NEwsweEEK, April 29) setting up shop 
as a private detective in a New York 





Skulduggery in a dark corner of an art shop 


firetrap and trying to live down a framed- 
up manslaughter charge. 

Fortunately, Stevens's dilemma _in- 
cludes Lucille Ball as his ever-loving 
secretary, which is all to the good for the 
film’s brighter moments. The skulduggery 
stems from Clifton Webb as an art dealer 
with a beautiful but wayward wife and 
William Bendix as a professional assassin. 
Webb lends distinction to the business of 
murder in white tie and epigrammatic 
chit-chat; and Bendix, temporarily aban- 
doning broad comedy, plays the sadistic 
killer with a surprising understanding of 
the role’s implications. “The Dark Corner” 
is a good cut above the run of Hollywood 
homicide. (THE Dark Corner. Twenti- 
eth-Century-Fox. Fred Kohlmar, pro- 
ducer. Henry Hathaway, director.) 
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MIGHT...TO MOVE MOUNTAINS! 


Movuntarns of freight—an average of 
more than four million tons per day— 


-were moved last year by American 


railroads. A total of better than a billion 
and a half tons of machinery and 
equipment, of stores and supplies, of 
products and foods—moved from fac- 
tories and farms to markets and homes 
all over the nation: In addition, our rail- 
roads carried over a billion passengers 


_ ~an all-time high...And 94 per cent of 


all the locomotives that perform these 
mighty miracles of essential transporta- 
tion are powered by Bituminous Coal! 


Coal... the Builder 


Beyond that, coal works for the rail- 
roads in other important ways. A ton of 
Bituminous Coal goes into the making 
of every ton of the steel needed for 


tails, for rolling stock, for tunnels, 


bridges, stations. From coal, comes elec- 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


e 


tricity to run the signal systems, and to 
operate the air-conditioning equipment. 

In fact, more than 62 per cent of all 
America’s electricity—for industry, 
farm, and home—is generated from 
coal! And modern coal-burning steam 
plants generate electric power at lower 
cost than is possible in any other way. 


The Mineral of Many Uses 


Yes, and Bituminous Coal makes 
magic with chemistry to provide such 
divergent products as perfumes and 
plastics—roofing materials and syn- 
thetic rubber—textiles— paints —medi- 
cines—fertilizers. More than 200,000 
useful products come from coal! 
Indeed, our very civilization de- 
pends on this mineral of myriad uses. 
That’s why anything that affects the 


coal industry also affects you—whether 


you actually burn coal or. not! 


Experience Says, BURN COAL 


For the home, Bituminous Coal 
supplies steady, uniform healthful 
heat. It is also the most economical, 
most dependable, most plentiful 
home-heating fuel. Better than 4 
out of every 7 homes in the U.S. 
already heat with coal. And, when 
you install one of the marvelous 
new stokers, Bituminous Coal be- 
comes an “automatic” fuel—even 
to the point of ash removal. Clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless! 


For industry, Bituminous Coal is 
the most available source of low- 
cost, dependable electrical energy 
and steam power. 

By far, most of America’s heat, 
light, and power come from Bitu- 
minous Coal. ; 

Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages — the 


ming owners average about 2¢ profit. 
Bette Coat InstiTUTE 
60 E. 4 nde New York 17, N.Y. 
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AMERICA'S 
MOST 
DISTINGUISHED 
CIGARETTE 
HOLDER 


Long or Short 
$250 


ot leading stores 


This light-weiyht holder is smart 
looking... smart to use, Its shin 
radiator cools the smoke and re- 
moves throat irritants. An ideal 


yift for men and women. 


Kirsten Fipe Co, Dept. 288 Seattle, Wash 















Costly 
Repairs 
Before 


They Start! 


CHAMBERLIN. 


“PLASTI-CALK 
For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service seals cracks 
around windows and doors against summer rains 
and dust, and winter moisture and frost. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs. Also keeps 
out wintry drafts and saves fuel. Finest quality 
calking materials and factory-trained workmen. 
Chamberlin weatherproofing service is nation- 
wide. 50 years’ quality reputation. 2-1/2 million 
satisfied customers. Mail coupon for free survey. 
No obligation. Get yours now! 


vant ng ©=- FREE SURVEY-cou 

on, Weather Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 

Strips, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


| Chamberlin Company of America 
| 1309 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please teil me about Chamberlin Services 


| for (type of building) 
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| Address —oe 
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Frederic Remington 


Meet Them in St. Louis 


The nineteenth-century St. Louis busi- 


nessmen who donated their art to Wash- . 


ington University would spin in their 
graves if they could see the paintings 
and sculpture for which their treasures 
have been swapped. Last May the uni- 
versity, along with the City Art Museum, 
which had similar items to dispose of, 
auctioned off the duds and duplicates 
among its paintings as well as a collec- 
tion of nineteenth-century German beer 
mugs and other such bric-a-brac. 

Mostly low, the prices ranged down to 
$5 for George Calder Eichbaum’s “bust- 
length portrait of the artist wearing long 
mustache and pointed beard.” But, Fred- 
eric Remington’s “A Dash for Timber,” 
which pictures galloping horsemen pur- 


sued by Indians, brought $23,000, highest 


price ever paid for this artist of the West. 

The auction take was $40,000. With 
this money Washington University de- 
cided to do as the original donors had 
done—buy contemporary art. A commit- 
tee consisting of all the art authorities of 
the university (heads of the schools of 
fine arts and architecture, the chief of the 
department of art history and one of his 
professors) makes the purchases. And 
already, with 31 of their first purchases 
now on show at the university and at the 
neighboring City Art Museum, they have 
probably the best small modern collec- 
tion in the Midwest. 

It includes “La Suze,” a 1913 Picasso 
collage (a medium of pasted paper), and 
Juan Gris’s 1916 “Still Life with Playing 
Cards.” Surrealism is represented by 
Max Ernst’s eerie “Eye of Silence.” 
Among the sculptures is Sandy Calder’s 
mobile (moving sculpture) called “Bay- 
onets Menacing a Flower,” and one of 
the few American-owned works by one 
of today’s foremost sculptors, the Eng- 
lishman Henry Moore. It is a yard-long 
“Reclining Woman,” made of carved, 
reinforced concrete. 


s “A Dash for Timber” was swapped . : » 


...for Henry Moore’s “Reclining Woman” 


Beckmann the Modernist 


Max Beckmann is a dark horse of 
modern art. He is-a German expressionist 
who went into voluntary exile from Na- 
zism. And his painting, monumental and 
powerful, is as intense and tragic as the 
age we live in. Before the war, though 
he had won a second prize at the Carne- 
gie International in 1929 and a first prize 
at the Golden Gate Exposition of 19939, 
Beckmann was little known here. Nota 
painting was sold out of his two New 
York shows in 1937 and 1941. But, later 
the Museum of Modern Art bought his 
huge triptych, “Departure,” which is be- 
lieved to be an allegory of the Nazi state 
and Beckmann’s flight from it. Today it 
is considered a modern masterpiece. 

Thus when Beckmann’ first show since 
the war-—fifteen paintings and _ fifteen 
drawings done from 1939. to 1945- 
opened at the Buchholz Gallery in New 
York last week, it was more than hi 
sold out to collectors and museums if 
Santa Barbara, St. Louis, Boston, 
New York. The canvases, with thei 
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There’s news hatching 
at HIGHWAY, too... 


EW ‘‘Freightmasters”’ and 
“Clippers” are already add- 

ing to Highway’s reputation from 
coast to coast. The great new High- 
way Warehouseman’s Van, the new 
semi-trailer chassis, and new tan- 
dem trailers are recognized as im- 


_ portant-developments in motor 
transport efficiency and economy. 


Out of over a quarter-ceatury of 


successful trailer-building experi-° 


ence, other new models are moving 
ahead, some still in the engineering 
department, others already in ex- 


perimental stages. Highway’s 
modern factories now include the 
longest straight-away production 
line in the industry. New facilities 
are being added to take care of 
increased demand. 

Whatever your immediate haul- 
ing problem, it will pay you to 
investigate Highwa railers. 
Write today for free color booklets 
detailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. Learn why it’s to 
your advantage to “let your ‘next 
trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin - 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis.; Stoughton, Wis.; Farmingdale, L. I, N. Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers ¢. Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY“ TRAILERS 


ate 


Highway Tandem Trailers are 
equipped with newest type tandem axle 
units, combining maximum flexibility 
with rugged, dependable, long-life per- 
formance; self-aligning; uniform trac- 
tion and braking on al! four wheels. 
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“THANKS, JIM... rather walk!” 











. “Nd ‘ e 
Tr took an utterly new way of making shoes to give walking 
such easy, natural action! Shoes so flexible, they “give’’ as easily 
as a rubber band, with every step—yet staunch and supporting as 
a western saddle. It’s their exclusive, patented Synchro-Flex con- 
struction—combining ease and style and fit you never had before. 
It’s floating action that starts you right 
SM IH \CHRO-F LEX 


WALKERS 





off with a buoyant step! 








This new custom- 
grade style has a 
full wing tip, a 
white-stitched cuse 
tom sole. 


vee ceveneett™ aan se from $11.95 


Custom 


MADE IN THE U. S. A. BY THE J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. CHICAGO 












from $16.00 
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slashing blac lines, strange tragic figures, 
and their uncompromising yellows, blues, 
orange reds, and pinks, are as shattering, 
as hard to teke and to understand as ever, 

Man and Enigma: Not only are 
Beckmann’s paintings enigmatic but his 
explanations are not much help. For in- 
stance: “What are you? What am I? . 
Those are the questions that constantly 
persecute and torment me_ and _ per. 
haps also play some part in my art.” 
Or: “What I want to show in my work 
is the idea which hides itself behind 
so-called reality.” 

Beckmann was born in Leipzig 62 
years ago. He studied at the Weimar 
Academy and taught at the Frankfurt 
Academy for years. Since 1937 he has 
lived in Amsterdam, where he and his 





A self-portrait by Max Beckmann 


wife occupy an old patrician house in 
the: industrial section. 

Though the Nazis did not persecute 
Beckmann, they included his work among 
the “degenerate” art which they sold from 
German museums. Throughout the oc- 
cupation the artist was his usual solitary 
self and took no part in politics, though 
he did attend underground plays given 
by his friend Dr. Ludwig Berger. Berge. 
who is now in New York and whose 


-portrait is in the show, describes Beck 


mann as a “massive ‘closed’ person, blunt 
in manner but of a profound and reflec- 
tive nature. Fond of music, he likes Bach 
and detests Brahms as too romantic. His 
desk is covered with works on theosophy, 
anthropomorphism, and other religious 
and mystical subjects.” 

When the war ended Beckmann wrote 
his dealer: “We are both well in spite ot 
all dangers we overcame. I have worked 
these five years nonstop, about 75 pic- 
tures standing here re:dy! Among them 
there are four new triptychs in the w:y ot 
‘Departure.’ There is no alcohol here at 
all!” He asked tor champagne and Scotch. 
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Is your bedroom colder than you like it on winter 
mornings? . . Is your bathroom as warm.as 

you would like it for the early morning shower 
or the evening tub? . . Is-your living room cold 

at one end? .. Are your floors cold and drafty? 


Chances are that your home suffers from one ° 
or more of these discomforts which are difficult to cure with 
the present “‘on-and-off” control of heat supply, no matter 
how plentiful that supply may be at-the source, the 
heating plant. But cheer up! There is good news 
ahead. Moduflow, the amazing new control system 
developed by Minneapolis-Honeywell, will provide 
a continuous flow of modulated heat to every 
nook and cranny of the modern home. It will put 
an end to the drafts and chilly periods caused 
by intermittent heat supply and save fuel now 
wasted by overheating at the ceiling. 


Best news of all is that Moduflow can be easily and 
inexpensively installed right now, in your present automatic 
heating system. You don’t have to wait until you build a new 
home. Of course, if you are planning 
to build, you should make your heating 
plant completely modern with a 
Moduflow control system. Get the 
whole story of Moduflow. Mail the 
coupon today for your free copy of the 
interesting booklet, “Heating and 
Air Conditioning the Postwar Home.” 


ws 


ont 
Address. iTas 
JU 3 
City State. 


| . | 
The New HONEYWELL Heating Control System = -———————————-——————— 
Tomorrow's Apartment will have Personalized Heat Control . . . with Moduflow 

















MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


2874 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
FREE 


Please send my free copy of Heating and 
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Air Conditioning the Postwar Home.” 
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Presewes Geauty... Protects Privacy 


@ Your children should have this protection against thoughtless running into streets and 
against other hazards of open play areas. Your home and lawns should be protected against 
trespassers and stray dogs. Now you can have sturdy, long-lasting and good-looking Page 
Chain Link Fence in a choice of four superior metals to. meet your needs or preference. 
And remember, when you choose Page Fence you deal with a reliable nearby firm which 
has technical skill and long experience. Write to any office listed below for illustrated 
information, ‘Fence Ideas for Homes.” 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE e BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


AGE FENCE: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 






















MODERN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
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new skills and retaining 
former workers. 


il egy: | factory oases in 
3 ways 





Teaching personnel safe 
and health — and ann 
taining employees. 


Training salesmen and deal- 
ers and presenting products 
and services to consumers. 


ly competitive - 
atophone for 16mm 
Adustry’s big requirements 
a “flying start.” 

fied to perform these functions, the Victor 
tophone is noted for its ease-and-economy-of- 

operghign, film safety, and dependability. 
Ae A 


™VIiCTO ANIMATOGRAPH 


CORPORATION 


/ Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
¥/ New York (18) McGraw-Nill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd © Chicage (1) 188 W. Randolph 
MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 
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BOOKS 
Van Paassen’s Fair Earth 


Pierre van Paassen is a sensitive and 
intelligent man. Born 51 years ago in 
Holland, he grew up in Canada, fought 
with the Canadians in France in the 
first world war, and became at length a 
roving correspondent for the old New 
York Evening World. On this assignment 
he wandered through Europe, Asia, and 





_ Africa. Later, he knew Germany under 


Hitler and’ was more than once inside 
Soviet Russia. He watched the Ethiopians 
fight against Italy and saw Spain during 
the civil war. 

Of this life he wrote a great auto- 
biography, “Days of Our Years.” That 
and his three other books, “The Forgotten 
Ally,”.“The Time Is Now,” and “That 





Associated Press 
Van Paassen, Unitarian minister 


Day Alone,” have sold a total of more 
than a million copies. His new book, writ- 
ten with the same intensity of feeling as its 
predecessors, is also destined to be widely 
read. “Earth Could Be Fair” is thought- 
ful-and exciting. 

It purports to be a sort of biography of 
Gorcum, van Paassen’s Dutch birthplace. 
But it is more than that. It is more, too, 
than an addition to van Paassen’s own 
story, although it is that also. Recently 
the author, in whose writing there was 
al-vays a strong religious streak, was 
ordained a minister in the Unitarian 
Church. Many of the reasons for this step 
are implicit in this book. _ 

On both sides of his family van Paassen 
is descended from a long line of Protes- 
tant clergymen. But this is not a story of 
the return of a son to the faith of his 
fathers. Van Paassen has no use for the 
ancient creed of John Calvin or for the 
established church. He makes it clear 
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what he, in a ‘war-torn and spiritually 
chaotic world, is seeking. 

“Underneath all the subtle palaver we 
hear from the pulpits,” he writes, “is a 





- and very real social-economic basis. What is 
10 in happening is this: The reaction is closing 
ught ranks in the face of a mounting social 
1 the discontent. The growth of socialist 
gth a thought and action puts the churches on 
New their mettle . . . It shows two things: 
ment first, that under their skin the official 
» and churches are sisters; secondly, that organ- 
under ized Christianity is willing to turn its back 
inside on the poor, and consequently upon 
ypians Jesus, the moment the established order 
luring of capitalism is threatened.” — 

The Hallelujah Protest: One Christ- 
auto- mas day years ago in Gorcum young 
That Pierre sat through a dismal service an 

gotten for two hours listened to the pastor paint 


“That a grim picture of depraved humanity. 


Suffering, too, in the organ loft was his 
artist-uncle Kees, As the doleful sermon 
went on, Kees shook with indignation. 
As it ended he threw off his jacket, kicked 
of his shoes, and pulled out all the stops 
of the organ. Under his fingers the organ 
roared “Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelu- 
jah!” It caused a furor, but Kees was 
happy. He had made his protest against 
a religion that was without essenti joy. 
His nephew does the same in this book. 

Not all of “Earth Could Be Fair” is 
religious protest. At times it is as thrilling 
as a novel. It opens with a magnificently 
told story of courage and pride which 
saved the town from destruction when 
the dikes gave way. And toward the end 
there is a dramatic account of Adriana, a 
Dutch woman who alone, in the dead 
of night, dragged the body of a murdered 
German officer to the vats of a leather 
factory, where the bubbling cyanide made 
certain the police would never find it. 

A host of excellently drawn characters, 
men and women van Paassen knew, are 
in these pages—simple people who go 
through life heroically or tragically 
seeking a fair earth, and others, the 


ted Press ~ aes 3 
authoritarians, who are against the 


_ liberation of mankind. (EartH CovuLp 
Be Farr. By Pierre van Paassen. 509 

of more § pages. Dial Press. $3.75.) 
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e S idely Reading—Here to Stay 

thought- One year ago this month the Book In- 
dustry Committee—an -association of 

raphy of @ publishers, printers, binders, and dis- 

rthplace. # tributors—set out to find the truth about _ 

ore, too, § its business. Then at the height of one 

n’s own § of its biggest booms in history, the in- 

Recently § dustry summoned a pair of trained in- 

1ere was § vestigators and turned them loose. Be- 

ak, was § tween May 21 and June 8, 1945, some 

Jnitarian § 4,000 interviews were conducted in 106 

this step § Cities and towns. The result of all those 
interviews: The book is here to stay. 

1 Paassen In the course of reaching this hardly 

f Protes- § startling conclusion Henry C. Link and 

, story of @ Harry Arthur Hopf, who supervised the 

th of his § 285 interviewers engaged, found out some 

e for the @ interesting information about the book- 

r for the § teading public. 

_ it clear § € Although the Bible is and will probably 





E V, ER Executive 


who ships on credit should read 
this timely book NOW 


OES BUSINESS face another 
epidemic of failures and credit 
losses .... as it did after World War I? 
No one knows . . . but there are steps 


you can take immediately to protect. 


your own business. 

Write today for a free copy of 
“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” ...a 
book that may mean the difference 
between profit and loss for your busi- 
ness . . . in the months and years of 
uncertainty and change that lie ahead. 

This book shows how business fail- 
ures multiplied after World War I... 
how the transition from a war-support- 
ed economy to peacetime competition 

_ wiped out many companies . . . how 
American Credit Insurance prevented 
disaster for many policyholders during 
that hectic period of strikes, inflation 
and readjustment. 








4 efit 
“ MUST tor prot 


The book presents actual cases to 
show some of the many things that can 
happen .. . to destroy a customer's 
ability to pay . . . during the 30-60-90 
days AFTER goods are shipped. 

It shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
... which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
---_pays you when your customers can’t. 

If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 
Without obligation, write today for a 
copy of “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 
to American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 43, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 








American 


Credit Insurance 
pays you when 
your customers cant 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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includes. the engagement rings shown: Left, top ¢ wn ~ $190, $1375, 
$2350, $5950; right, t 1 ~ $1925, $975, $3650, $7625... . 
Other engagement rings freni $150. . . . Prices include Federal Tax. 


if Further information on diamond eng at.and ing rings sent on request. ' 
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Cinwe these OLd, Weld wines 
EN with. « wolld- wide, 
wpulalion, 


Taste treasured vintages with 
a heritage of seven centuries. 

Wines from vineyards famous 
before Columbus discovered 

America. Merito Sherries 
and Ports add the sovereign 

touch to entertaining. They 
are wines to be served with 

pride and sipped with a 
rare delight. 











Send for FREE 
Wine Guide and 





Marques del Merito Inc., Department 5J, Post Office Box 12, Wall Street Station, N. Y. 
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long remain the most widely read book, 
during the period covered by the survey 
“the reading of the Bible was equaled, if 
not surpassed, by. the reading of ‘Forever 
Amber’ and ‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn’.” 
@ Thirty-four per cent of the people in- 
terviewed claimed to own more than 100 
books, | 

@ Fifty-eight per cent of the books “most 
recently read” were fiction; 37 per cent 
nonfiction. 

@ Most people, regardless of income, pre- 
fer books costing $1 or more to those 
costing less than $1. 

@ More people read a book because it 





Wide World 
Readers of Winsor’s “Amber” and .. . 


was recommended by a friend or a mem- 
ber of the family than for any other reason, 
but among the “most educated” readers 
book reviews count almost as heavily. 

@ More people borrow books than buy 
them, but more than twice as many buy 
them as depend upon Christmas or birth- 
day gifts. 

@ More people prefer to read sitting 
quietly at home, either smoking and read- 
ing, or just reading. The next favorite 
reading place is in bed. But nearly as 
many people like to read while listening 
to the radio as lying in bed (the survey 


. has no figures for people who do both). 


@ The most important influence on 
whether one has the reading habit or not 
is the extent of one’s education. 

@ Most popular classification among all 
readers is “adventure.” The five next most 
popular classifications: “war,” “social 
problems,” “history,” “religion,” and 
“m ystery.” 

@ But when asked “What are your 
favorite kinds of books?” those interviewed 
gave novels and fiction first, adventure 
and mystery second, and social problems 
tenth. Biography was fifth. 

@ The older one gets the more books he 
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! buys and the fewer books he borrows. 


@ Among the upper-income groups book- 
stores and the book clubs are the most 
frequent sources of books; among the 
lower-income groups newsstands and 
drugstores are the favorite market places. 
@ There are more readers in the Eastern 
and Far Western states thar. in the Mid- 
western or Southern states. 

In starting the survey last year, the 
industry designed it as a guide to the 
future when the war would be ended, 
paper no longer rationed, ane other war- 
time restrictions lifted. A point of particu- 
lar concern was the rise in sales of “pocket 


Pix 
..- Smith’s “Tree” topped the Bible 


books” at small cost. (In 1944 Pocket 
Books alone claimed to have sold 35,000,- 
000 paper-covered reprints at 25 cents.) 

To the avid and worried publishers the 
learned doctors report that their survey 
did not.disclose “the presence of an over- 
whelming trend in the direction of low- 
priced books.” Instead, it “warranted the 
conclusion that . . . the nature of the book 
.. « seemed to be more important” than 
the price level. é 

To those who think that mass produc- 
tion of books may mean a lessening of 
quality, they have this to say: 

“Recognizing that the rapidly expand- 
ing distribution of low-priced books repre- 
sents a response to sound merchandising 
methods made possible through success- 
ful utilization of. principles of mass pro- 
duction, the net result in the long run 
will probably be the creation of a huge 
market side-by-side with the existing 
market for higher-priced books, but in no 


sense of the word an interference with — 


the exploitation of the latter.” (PEOPLE 
4ND Books. A Study of Reading and Book- 
Buying Habits. By Henry C. Link and 
Harry Arthur Hopf. 166 pages. Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute. $10.) 





COPYRIGHT 1946, BATES SHOE CO. 


Walk in air-conditioned comfort this summer! 

BATES BREATHERS are “20 degrees cooler inside,"’ while 
their extra width across the ball of your foot makes 

them “‘Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends”... Ex-servicemen 
will tell you how roominess at this point made army 

shoes so much easier for walking. Prove it to yourself. 
Try on a pair of BATES ORIGINALS... . any style 

-..and enjoy G.I. shoe-comfort in the smartest civilian 
footwear... You can’t see this added width, 

because it’s cleverly built-in... the invisible feature 
of all BATES ORIGINALS. But you'll feel it...and 
be glad. Most styles $6.50 to $10.50 in the U.S.A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts since 1885. 
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Better Heating 


If your heating system has been 
wasting fuel and causing discom- 
fort, it’s just “good policy” to do 
something about it! Here’s one way 
to assure even, comfortable tem- 
peratures in all parts of your build- 
ing . . . one way to guarantee 
lower fuel bills. 


Modernize your obsolete heating 
equipment with the Webster Mod- 
erator System of Steam Heating. 
Overheating and underheating are 
reduced toa minimum. An Outdoor 
Thermostat automatically balances 
the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 





If you are planning a new building 
or modernization of an existing 
building, you can assure comfort as 
well as economy with Webster 
Automatic Controls. 


Find out why so many of America’s 
finest buildings are heated by Web- 
ster Moderator Control. Here is a 
system unique in comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. Let us 
show you why. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities ; : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montrsal 
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Can a Coalition Run Congress? 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The present coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans 
demonstrates a significant change in 
our government practices. What has 
happened is that like-minded members 
of both parties have decided that there 
are issues which transcend party soli- 
darity. Conservative congressmen feel 
that left-wing groups, including the 
CIO, have so much power that the 
President is unable to.resist. 
Consequently, Southern 
Democrats have decided to 
do a little resisting them- 
selves. 

The reality of the matter 
is that only a small propor- 
tion of the membership of 
the Democratic side of the 
House and a still smaller 
percentage of the House it- 
self is left-wing. The so- 
called “Marcantonio Demo- 
crats” number only about 35. This is, 
however, more than the margin be- 
tween the two parties, and, without a 
coalition, they would wield the balance 
of power. This control by a minority 
the Southern Democrats are deter- 
mined to prevent. 

Southern congressmen say that their 
actions are not aimed at the President. 
He has their good will and can gen- 
erally get their support. They are, 
however, deeply conscious that Execu- 
tive leadership has been overextended 
in recent years and they make no bones 
in saying that they are determined to 
restore legislative power to the legis- 
lative branch of government. 


The Constitution vests “all” legis- 
lative power in the House and Senate. 
But any survey of recent trends indi- 
cates how real legislative power has 
been taken. over by the Executive. In 
a recent article in the Political Science 
Quarterly, Lawrence H. Chamberlain 
presents a history of the 90 most im- 
portant pieces of legislation in 50 years. 
His figures show that, over that period, 
19 of those laws were substantially 
created by the Executive; 35 were 
made in Congress; 29 were joint prod- 
ucts of both branches, and 7 came 
from outside the government. How- 
ever, if we consider only those laws 
among the 90 which were passed after 
1932, the trend toward Executive law- 
making is startling. It shows that; be- 
ginning in 1933, 70 per cent have been 
Executive products, and 30 per cent 
have been made in Congress. Con- 
gress, therefore, has lost most of its 





effective power over the content of 
legislation. 

No coalition can reverse this alarm- 
ing trend toward Congressional impo- 
tence by merely voting down presiden- 
tial measures. The veto is an Executive, 
not a Congressional, function. The 
means must be found within the coali- 
tion to investigate, plan, draft and 


_ guide constructive pieces of legislation. 


Up to now, the operation 
of the coalition has been in- 
formal. The Case bill, for 
example, was prepared by 
two Democrats. Two Re- 
publicans and another Dem- 
ocrat were then consulted. 
Subsequently, the bill was 
given to the Republicans for 
sponsorship and, with some 
changes, was presented to 
the House. There the meas- 
ure was passed by combined 
Democratic and Republican votes. 

As time goes on, more formal means 
of operating the coalition will undoubt- 
edly develop. 


The effectiveness of the coalition 
is stressed by the fact that the chances 
of a Republican House next year are 
somewhat remote. Even the new Re- 
publican chairman, B. Carroll Reece, 
claims only two or three new Republi- 
can seats in the South. The new seats 
necessary for Republican control will 
have to come from the Border and the 
Northern states, where the Democrats 
now have 183 seats. Of these, Repub- 
licans must win from 30 to 40 to win 
firm control, for a bare.27, the present 
margin, is not enough. And of the 133 
Border and Northern Democratic dis- 
tricts, 57 are firmly in control of Demo- 
cratic city machines. In addition, there 
is the aggressive CIO-PAC organiza- 
tion, which will not only fight for the 
present regulars, but will endanger a 
number of coalitionists. 

Only a wave of anti-Administration 
sentiment of landslide proportions will 
produce a Republican House in 1947, 
and it must be honestly recorded that 
no such wave is now in sight. On the 
other hand, no considerable swing the 
other way is probable. Thus, we are 
likely to have a Congress in 1947-48 
not unlike the present one. 

In that case, the coalition may be 
expected to continue throughout the 
remainder of President Truman’s term. 
Its constructive value will depend on 
its ability to organize legislation and 


to reflect the opinion of the country. ° 
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Make it Keay Mother's Day.. 


Unconditionally Guaran- 
teed For First User's Life- 
time Without Repair 447 
Charges if Sent to 
Sheaffer Factory 4 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHE 4FFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro — NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M. E.T.; 2 P.M. C.T.; 1 P.M. M.T.; 12 Noon P.T. 






G ive her ‘TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY 


Superb as a gift—because supreme as a pen... Sheaffer's 
“TRIUMPH” Tuckaway, the only pen especially designed 
for her convenience— for safe carrying in purse or pocket 
or however she “wears” her pen. The cylindrical, 14-K 
Lifetime* POINT provides the smoothest, easiest, most re- 
laxed writing of any pen. The more carefully you inspect 


and compare, the more certain will be your selection of 
Sheaffer's “TRIUMPH!” 


CREST TUCKAWAY DELUXE pen, $17.50; pencil, $6; complete set, $23.50. Federal 
excise tax additional. Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range of Colors. 


"TRIUMPH" Bis and Firetire Bred 


Unmatched Tailoring and Quality 


SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1946, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ROYAL COACHMAN JOCK SCOTT 


DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR PLEASURE 


ae 


When casting a fly...or casting your eye about 
for good whiskey, correct choice makes a world 
of difference. That’s why Seagram’s 7 Crown is 
invariably first choice. For there’s nothing quite 
like the magnificent aroma, rich flavor and rare 
mellowness of this finest of all American whiskies! 


Say Seagraw's and be Sure 
of Pre-War Qualtty 


Dieser sent are er oe ee 
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SILVER DOCTOR GREY HACKLE 


A Se ELI OE I LORE LE EINER SS, SE 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





